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mmo’ T TS possible to compile a long catalogue of sins 


5 which contribute to produce failure in.teaching. To 

| 5 draw up such a list would be idle, because it would 

= not touch the root of the difficulty. We shall, there- 

— fore, trace the fundamental causes of bad teaching 

' to their source, and having diagnosed the disease, 

= : discuss the remedy. It is not our purpose to con- 
eS LL Se od 


sider the difficulties arising from conditions over 
which the teacher has no control, such as the particular environ- 
ment in which he teaches, the condition of his health, natural 
impediments in his personality, etc., but only such as are within 
his power to meet. 

Teaching is an art which is based upon the science of pedagogy. 
It is not necessary in this place to discuss the province and con- 
tent of that science. Suffice it to say that it contains a body of 
principles which represent the best insight of the human race on 
the question of the ideals, principles and methods of teaching. 
The person who scoffs at pedagogy and who relies upon his own 
experience to guide him in his teaching is in this peculiar posi- 
tion: In spite of his expressed contempt for the study he him- 
self is employing an inferior brand of pedagogy, based upon his 
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own limited experience, instead of upon the experience of the 
best educators of humanity. _ Such a teacher is destined to re- 
main narrow and unprogressive,—a mere craftsman working 
according to rules of thumb. We may state, then, the first ele- 
ment which makes for bad teaching: 

1. Icnworance or Tux Scrence or Pepacoey. This statement 
may sound trite, but an analysis of it will reveal its significance. 
The necessity for the professional training of the teacher is now 
universally recognized. Not only is it admitted that the candi- 
date must be thoroughly trained in the knowledge of the subject 
matter, but more important still, in the methods of teaching. The 
normal school or training school for teachers is not satisfied to 
present the methods in the form of a series of empirical rules or 
devices. Such work would not deserve to be dignified with the 
name of professional training. The normal school tries to give 
method a scientific foundation by the study of psychology, and 
it also attempts to give direction and power to the work of the 
teacher by a discussion of the aim and meaning of education with 
reference to the civilization in which man lives, and by a his- 
torical study of the aims and ideals of the educational leaders of 
the past. All this work may be said to constitute the science of 
pedagogy or the science of education. 

The person who has_not enjoyed the benefit of this study may 
master the technique of classroom management; he may become 
proficient in getting good results in the teaching of his subject, 
and he may even succeed in inspiring his students with high 
ideals. If he does, he is the rare exception, the “born-teacher” ,— 
a genius, after a fashion. But even such a person would be 
vastly benefited by a study of the principles which humanity 
has worked out in its attempt to educate the human race, His 
lack of knowledge in this respect still tends to cireumscribe his 
efforts, even if it does not ultimately convert his teaching into 
mechanical routine by putting him into a rut. The vast majority 
of persons who want to teach, need pedagogy, because it gives 
direction to their teaching, because it helps them master the 
technique of teaching, and last,—and most important,—because 
it gives them an instrument by which they can criticise their 
own work and by which, therefore, they can get the stimulus for 
self-improvement. 
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Experience has shown that the preliminary professional train- 
ing which the teacher obtains in the training school, while suffi- 
cient as a preparation, is not enough to insure the ‘highest progress 
of the teacher. Well prepared as the latter may be, he will show 
a tendency to get into a rut. The principles which seemed to 
him dynamic and vital, after a few years lose their vitality be- 
cause they are applied unconsciously. All his teaching assumes 
a certain stamp, and lacks freedom and vigor, which would be 
imparted to it by the infiltration of new ideas. To avoid this 
state of affairs teachers must remain students, students of peda- 
gogy as well as of their subject. 

It may be said, then, with truth, that even a good teacher will 
suffer from arrested development, if he fails to continue his peda- 
gogic studies while he is teaching, and fails to test and make con- 
crete the new ideas he is receiving by applying them to the prob- 
lems that confront him in his teaching experience. In fact, the 
most fruitful kind of pedagogic study is the one pursued by 
persons who are actually engaged in teaching, because their 
minds are prepared to assimilate the educational principles, and 
by means of their experience to give them a concrete content. 

A word must be said in this connection about those teachers 
who, professing to be skeptical about the value of a scientific 
study of pedagogy to the practical classroom teacher, sniff espe- 
cially at the technical terminology employed by it. If pedagogy 
is a science it must employ technical terms. The teacher who 
affects to have no use for the technical terminology of his profes- 
sion is like the laborer who is amused at the technical terms em- 
ployed in physics in describing the nature of the forces which 
the artisan is manipulating. The technical term is of tremendous 
value in symbolizing the nature of a process. To the person 
acquainted with it, it represents a whole train of reasoning. A 
substitute for it, taken from the language of every day life would 
prove a very feeble substitute indeed. 

The reason why so many persons apparently find little value in 
the study of the science of education, is because they have failed 
to grasp its thoughts. The latter appear to them abstract and 
remote from their daily classroom routine. These people require 
a bridge to be built for them leading from the scientific prin- 
ciple to the practical classroom device. It is probable that they 
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have never made a serious effort to be introspective, that is, to 
analyze the aims which govern them in their classroom activities, 
Such an analysis would have led them to general principles, the 
soundness of which they could then have weighed by means of 
comparison with the general principles which represent the in- 
sights of sound pedagogy. It would have led them to see that 
the study of pedagogy ‘is the most fruitful means of self-improve- 
ment in teaching. 

This gulf between theory and practice, so often found, leads 
us to consider the second fundamental cause of failure in 
teaching: 

2. Inasrurry To Apply THE PriIncipLEes oF PEDAGOGY TO 
Tzacutne Prosiems. While the science of education can be 
learned from books, the art of teaching cannot be acquired from 
this source alone. It is not surprising that candidates can pass very 
good examinations in the science of education, and still be unable to 
teach. Pedagogy gives the student concepts which receive a con- 
tent through experience. By means of the latter, the teacher 
finds scope for the application of the educational principles he 
has learned. He thereby gives them a practical significance, 
and gains skill and assurance in applying them, so that they be- 
come second nature to him. 

We may call the process of interpreting particular situations 
by means of general principles a process of judgment. The 
person who knows pedagogy, but cannot teach, is therefore de- 
ficient in judgment. We may quote in this connection the very 
pregnant words of the philosopher Kant: “Judgment is a peculiar 
talent, which cannot be taught, but must be practised. It is 
therefore the specific element of mother-wit, so-called, the lack 
of which no school can supply. For, although the school can 
pour-into a limited understanding, rules borrowed from the in- 
sight of others, the power to make use of these correctly, must 
belong to the learner himself, and no rules which may be pre- 
scribed to such a mind in this matter, is safe from abuse for 
lack of such a natural gift. A physician, therefore, a judge, or a 
statesman can have many beautiful pathological, legal or political 
rules in his head, and even become a thorough teacher of these, 
and yet he can easily make a mistake in the application of the 
rules. And this, either because he lacks native judgment (al- 
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though he does not lack understanding), and, while able to see 


the universal in the abstract, cannot distinguish whether a con- 
crete case comes under it; or because he has not been sufficiently 
prepared for this judgment, by means of examples, and real 
activities, This indeed, is the one great use of examples, to 
sharpen the power of judgment.”* 

This extract from Kant points out that judgment is largely a 
native gift. It is undoubtedly true that the “born teacher” 
possesses this power to a high degree, and this is shown by his 
ability to adapt himself quickly to the various situations that 
arise in the course of teaching. THe intuitively applies the cor- 
rect rule of action in a particular case, without very often being 
conscious of the rule. But even he improves by experience in 
gaining promptness and assurance in the application of the rule. 
This leads us to the second idea of Kant—that judgment can be 
developed by practice. The teacher whose head is crammed with 
pedagogic rules, but who cannot teach, lacks judgment. He fails 
to appreciate that a particular situation represents a certain 
disease. He knows the remedy, but unable to diagnose the case, 
he fails to apply it. From his entire mass of pedagogic knowl- 
edge he is unable to draw the principle which fits the particular 
ease. And this inability is principally due to lack of experience 
or practice. 

Our training schools very wisely provide for practice teaching 
on the part of the students, and the probationary period for 
teachers in the schools serves the same purpose of giving the 
teachers an opportunity to cultivate their power of judgment in 
the application of educational principles to the solution of actual 
classroom problems, before assuring them permanent tenure in 
the school system. 

Of course, some adapt themselves much more rapidly than 
others. Those who never succeed in doing so either lack the 
native judgment of which Kant speaks, and which no amount of 
training will supply, or else they have not gone systematically 
to work in order to improve in this respect. It is one of the 
purposes of this paper to show what methods should be adopted 
by the unsuccessful teacher to improve in this particular. 

It is evident that the remedy does not lie in the study of more 


*Critique of Pure Reason, I—Part II, Section I, Book II. Introduction. 
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books, but in making the knowledge which the teacher already 
possesses, vital, and of practical value. How can this be done? 
By self-examination and self-criticism, and by the observation 
of the work of other teachers, Self-criticism is the most valuable 
way of making a person’s pedagogic knowledge practical and a 
source of self-improvement. The person who has not studied 
pedagogy will lack a body of principles by which he can test his 
results, But one who has done so and is aware that something is 
wrong in a general way, without being able to tell either the 
trouble in particular or the remedy, should examine the results 
of every lesson, and note down either mentally or in writing, the 
criticisms, A little reflection will reveal to his mind some of 
the faults, although some will escape his attention altogether, and 
only be called to his notice by the visitor. After the discovery 
of the faults he must search his mind for the causes of his failure 
by asking himself whether he has followed the principles which 
should govern good teaching. These principles he should con- 
sider one by one. 

This self criticism will be very much assisted by the observa- 
tion, on his part, of the work of other teachers. The latter will 
help him (1) by setting a practical standard for him to follow; 
(2) by helping him to discover his own shortcomings; and (3) 
by showing him devices which simplify the task of class man- 
agement. 

If the teacher knows the principles of teaching, and has the 
ability to apply them, but is nevertheless unsuccessful, the fault 
lies in— 

3. Lack or Errort. There are a few teachers who can do good 
work if they want to do so, but who have no desire to exert them- 
selves. They put no effort into their teaching, but follow the 
line of least resistance. Such persons are time servers, and there 
are a few of them in every profession. This is the one fault the 
possession of which is morally reprehensible, and of course the 
remedy is entirely within the control of the teacher. 

It is possible to sum up many of the faults of teachers under 
the vague term “personality.” But in so far as defects in per- 
sonality are due to causes over which the teacher has no control, 
such as physical impediments, they are beyond the scope of this 
paper. Again, many defects charged to personality may be con- 
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sidered in connection with lack of judgment. Some of the faults 
which are ascribed to temperament, may be due to a failure on 
the part of the teacher to realize the importance of an earnest 
endeavor to improve. Lack of energy, complacency to follow the 
path of least resistance, certainly constitutes defect of person- 
ality, but defects which are within the power of the individual 
to correct. 

In conclusion, no function of the supervising officers in the 
school system is more important than the making over of poor 
teachers into good ones. The most effective means of accomplish- 
ing this task is to stimulate self-criticism and self-improvement 
on the part of the teacher, for, after all, in the last analysis, im- 
provement is dependent upon the intelligence, judgment and 
determination of the teacher himself, 








Outlines of Educational Hygiene, Emphasizing 
Medical Supervision 


Lovuts W. Rarrer, New York TrarnrnG Scuoor ror TEACHERS. 
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Needed Scientific Administration of Educational Hygiene. 


nS TER centuries of comparative neglect the health 

aspects of education are coming today to be empha- 

A sized. Quite largely through the influence of nu- 

merous outside agencies, school officials are rapidly 

@ coming to a realization of the responsibility of the 
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schools, not only for normal physical growth and 

development but for a host of previously unrecog- 

nized patholegical conditions. Nothing less than 
the tremendous contagion of aroused public opinion will account 
for the recent spectacular spread over this country of the play- 
ground and the medical “inspection” movements, When we see, 
for example, but a dozen cities having medical “inspection” in 
1900 and only a decade later over four hundred such cities, with 
the number rapidly increasing and public interest unabated, it 
seems reasonable to expect that such health provisions will soon 
become an integral part of all school systems. 

From the popular desire for better health provisions in the 
public schools to adequate development and administration of 
such provisions is, alas, a very far call. Too often only the first 
steps toward rea] school medical sociology have yet been made. 
Too often the public demand for more attention to the health of 
school children has been met by such temporizing sedatives as 
the hiring of some doctors to look into the school buildings occa- 
sionally when they have time, having manufacturing companies 
send in a few samples of sanitary drinking fountains or adjustable 
desks, or permitting the park department to station a young 
woman with a see-saw and a swing on some school-yard “play- 
ground” during the summer. These give enough for the annual 
report and for tiding over the supposed wave of public attention. 
In short, school boards and other school officials are, in many places 
visited by the writer, marking time or else agitating such questions 
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as the proper authorities for administering this work, the Board of 
Education or the Board of Health, instead of carefully working 
out and organizing these various health provisions. While it is 
undoubtedly true that only the Boards of Education should admin- 
ister this work, it seems, nevertheless, true that it matters little 
which board has the work in charge so long as both take so narrow 
a view of the opportunity and the responsibility.* 

When a board of education does get the legitimate opportunity 
to take over medical “inspection” (begun as an experiment in con- 
trolling infectious diseases, by the health department), it should 
immediately place the work on an educational basis and make it 
expand to meet the real needs, With so many cities (not all by any 
means) making rather aimless efforts in this direction, largely 
through imitation of other cities which also are imitators, and 
considering the tremendous social importance of adequate health 
provisions for individuals while they are yet young and plastic 
and in an institution with good conditions for control, it seems 
apparent that one of the greatest health needs of today is a scien- 
tifically worked out standard plan of administration of educational 
hygiene. The first drafts of such a plan cannot be made ideal, 
of course; they can only set a higher standard of administrative 
efficiency than any city now follows. When developed on the basis 
of actual experience and wide comparative study, followed by 
actual testing and revision in two or more typical school systems, 
and then printed and sent free of charge to every school official 
and social worker in the United States, most cities could then 
revise their systems with economy and profit and other cities 
could at once start out with a good plan which properly 
adapted and improved with growth, would put them a long way 
along the lines of natural evolution and scientific management, 
thus saving not only years of time, but the boys and girls. 

What is needed first seems to be a survey of the field of edu- 
cational hygiene, its divisions and possibilities, its nomenclature 
and its standards, This will include all that has been worked 
out in the older practice and books on “school hygiene”, and also 
the many newer phases yet largely undeveloped such as play- 
grounds and medical supervision. To make a brief and ten- 


*See discussions of this subject by the writer in the April number of ‘‘Ameri- 
can Education” and the May number of “School and Home Education.” 
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tative working outline of some of the main features of this 
new science, reaching not only into the school but the home and 
other walks of life and grappling with one of the permanent 
problems of American civilization, is the purpose of this article. 
Its criticism, enlargement and revision as well as its actual reali- 
zation in school systems the writer leaves to his readers, Only the 
latest newcomer to schools, medical supervision, will be em- 
phasized. 


THE DIVISIONS OF EDUCATIONAL HYGIENE. 


I. School Sanitation. 
School sites, hygienic aspects. 
School architecture, ditto 
Ventilation. 
Lighting. 
Heating. 
Drinking water and fountains. 
School baths. 
School cleaning. 
School toilets. 
Seating. 
Decoration. 
The Standard School Room. 
sical Education. 
Playgrounds and play. 
Athletics and “leagues”. 
Physical training. \ 
Correctional exercises. 
Posture. 
Recreation. 
School excursions, “tramps”. 
Physical development examinations. 
Gymnasiums and gymnastics. 
Swimming and bathing. 
Medical gymnastics. 
L. Social center work for adults. 
III. Health Teaching.* 
A. Choice of Hygiene texts. 
B. Health instruction topics. 
C. Health habits. 
D. Public & personal hygiene. 
E. Health education of parents. 
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*See ‘Health Instruction in the Elementary School’, the May, 1912 
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F. Feeding and clothing of children. 
G. Health education of teachers. 
H. Home hygiene, in domestic science. 
I. Industrial hygiene, in Industrial work. 
J. First aid and avoidance of accidents. 
K. Talks by doctors, nurses, specialists. 
L. Pupils’ co-operation in medical supervision, 
IV. Hygienic Instruction. 
Fatigue. 
School program. 
Home study. 
Examinations. 
Type of books. 
Motor aspects of teaching. 
Cheerfulness and calmness. 
H. Part time or whole time. 
Vacations and their influence. 
Teaching through play. 
K. Attention and inter-recitation recreation. 
L. Preventing pathological conditions, 
V. Medical Supervision.* 
A. Officigls 
1. General director of the department of hygiene. 
2. Or, head nurse or physician. 
3. Medical examiners. 
4 
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Nurses. 

Oculists, dentists and surgeons at school clinics and dispensa- 
ries, 

Teachers, principals and superintendents. 

Physical training teachers. 

Board of Health for quarantine. 

Sanitary inspectors and disinfectors. 

. Health lecturers. 

B. Phases of Work of Medical Supervision. 

1. Preliminary clinical working together of all doctors and nurses, 
with teachers present as much as possible, for standardiza- 
tion. 

2. Inspections. 

a. September room-inspection of all pupils-by nurses and 
doctors. 
b. Occasional room-inspection-by nurses. 
c. Individual inspection by teachers and nurses. Teachers to 
refer suspicious cases with help of symptom chart. Nurse 
to inspect, also, all pupils absent for three or more days, 
and entering pupils. Doctor to make individual inspection 
of urgent cases in the one building he visits each day. 
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*Based on a field study of forty cities.—Ed. 
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d. Home hygiene inspection — by nurses. Recorded on pupil’s 
health record card. 

e. Sanitary inspection of school. By superintendent or repre- 
sentative: doctor, nurse, principal, business manager or san- 
itary inspector. 

3. Examinations — Complete Physical, Annually for all pupils. 

a. Medical —only such phases as the nurse cannot do well, if 
any, by doctors. 

b. Vision, hearing, teeth, scalp, skin—by the nurse. 

c. Height, weight, chest expansion and other measurements, if 
required — by nurse, physical trainers or principals. 

4, Cure and Correction. 

a. Treatments by the home_through school advice and family 

physicians. 

Treatments by school nurses and clinics. 

Follow-up work in getting or keeping-up treatment. 

Prescriptions for simple, common ailments so far as safe, in 

the languages of the people. 

Getting co-operation of dispensaries, boards of health, ete. 

Testing efficiency by cures and improvements. 

Health budget exhibits, and other means of health educa- 

tion. 

Prevention. 

Good ventilation, fresh-air or open-air rooms or schools, 

Summer inspection by nurses at playgrounds and summer 

schools. 

Special inspections to prevent epidemics. 

Improved instruction of pupils and parents in hygiene. 

Daily inspection by nurses. 

Co-operation with health and recreation agencies. 

Testing efficiency by decrease of ailments and defects found. 

Efficient supervision of doctors and nurses. 

Limiting doctors largely to examinations. 

Co-ordinating all phases of educational hygiene. 

Continued home hygiene inspection. 

Reeords and reports. 

1. Individual, Cumulative Health Record Card. 

a. The central instrument of medical supervision, as nurse is 
the central agent. 

b. Should provide for entire health record, including inspec- 
tions, examinations and records of cures and improvements. 

ce. Should have the good features of the Cleveland, Ohio, the 
Meriden, Conn., and Dr. W. 8. Cornell’s* cards (and, per- 
haps, those of the New York City card for both health and 
scholastic record.) 


See his “Health and Medical Inspection of School Children.”’ F. A. Davis Co., 
Philade Iphia. 
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AES d. May be kept in the class rooms for teachers’ constant refer- 
ence and carried by pupils to inspection or examination. 
, e. Doctor’s findings on the twenty or more examination cards 
daily should be left for the nurse to report before cards are 
returned to rooms. Doctor may be relieved of most clerical 
work, if results are supervised, thus saving very much time. 
: f. To distinguish, nurse should make records on cards in red 
ink, doctor in black. 

g. State or national standard cards should be adopted. (The N. 

E. A. can further this.) 
2. Nurse’s daily or weekly report. 

a. The best type is probably the weekly report of nurses in Phil- 
adelphia schools. 

b. Nurse reports number and results of doctor’s examinations 

> as well as her own work, 

c. Reports should be summarized weekly and printed in news- 
papers. 

d. A standard classification of school ailments should be used. 

e. Simplest classification is infectious and non-infectious, using 
common names in alphabetical order. The former may be 
divided into parasitic and infectious diseases, the latter into 
physical defects and common ailments. General divisions 
like communicable and non-communicable are desirable. 

8. Annual report to the people: 

a. Should be detailed and yet comprehensible to the public. 

b. It should show how many cases were found, how many cured, 
improved, found not needing treatment by family physician, 

? and by what agencies cared for. A simple list of alimente 
found by physician, running down one side of a report page 
or two with a similar single list running down the side of 
other pages seen by the nurse, is uninforming. The two 
should be placed together on one page. The number Not 
cured, treated or improved, is a most necessary part of effi- 
cient reporting. Adequate reporting in this field has not 
been worked out by any city. 

4, Other records, notices, reports, exclusions, etc. need be little 


‘ different from those in vogue. 
e. (Records should lead to a frequent health invoice.) 
9 D. Standardization. 


1. Examinations. 
a. Medical, by the doctor (medical examiner), if any. 

x. Number, 7 to 10 an hour, or more, say twenty in a two 
hour day when there are no exceptional cases, or about a 
hundred a week. 

y. Depending upon the district and the amount of consulta- 
tion by nurse and individual inspection of referred cases, 
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the doctor can medically examine from 1500 to 2000 pu- 
pils in the 180 days of the usual school year. (Minimum.) 

z. In the nurse-alone plan, one nurse can examine 800 to 1200 
pupils in the year and do her other work of inspection 
and home visiting, varying greatly with nurses and com- 
munities. 

b. Scholastic or anthropological. 

x. Vision tests, about three minutes each. Snellen’s charts. 
Vision less than 20-20 referred only when there are other 
bad symptoms of eye strain, otherwise 20-40. Strabismus 
(cross-eye) should nearly always be referred for treat- 
ment. 

y. Jlearing tests, about two minutes each — twenty an hour, 
at least, for vision and hearing tests — by nurse or physi- 
cal trainer. Stop-watch and whisper tests. Common 
sense about the only standard yet. 

z. Height, weight and chest expansion measurements, if re- 
quired, about three minutes each. Of little value as usual- 
ly taken. Rarely used even when well taken with pupils 
stripped. 

2. Inspections. 

a. September room inspections — about forty an hour, nurse 
and doctor, working in separate rooms with help of teachers. 

b. Nurse and doctor should be conservative about referring 
cases and excluding pupils, even in case of threatened epi- 
demic. 

ce. Sanitary inspection of school, standardized by a special re- 
port card such as used by Philadelphia Board of Health (De- 
vised by the Bureau of Munic ipal Research. ) 

d. Nurses and doctors should be given schools in groups or along 
good lines of travel. * 

3. Efficient supervision and occasional working together on a num- 
ber of referred cases by all doctors and nurses highly desirable 
for purposes of standardization. 

E. Expenditures. 

1. For nurse: five-and-half days a week (8.45 to 5.30 each school 
day) with the responsibility of inspection, not less than $70 a 
month, preferably for twelve months. 

2. For doctor: two hours spent in a single school each day, making 
a reasonable number of careful medical examinations — forty 
hours a month — about $50 to $60 a month for ten months. 
Where more is paid, it is a question whether it would not be 
better to use the money for a good nurse on full time. Physi- 
cal examinations cannot be carried on much more than two 
hours a day because of the physical strain. (See Cornell’s 
book on Medical Inspection.) Neither can physicians be taken 
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for long from their regular practice each day. To employ all 
for full time is out of the question. Diminishing returns 
bring in the nurse, often more competent for the simple school 
troubles to be referred to parents and family physicians than 
the school doctor. 


3. Supervisor of Department of Hygiene, three or four thousand 


dollars a year for full time. No training schools for such 
officers yet. 

4. Supplies: depending upon conditions although certain stand- 
ard supplies can be designated. Newark, N. J., has a good list. 
This phase of the work varies greatly in different cities. The 
leading cities are rapidly increasing the amount of free treat- 
ment. While using care this work must be very much ex- 
tended. Supplies, school clinics, and the like are bound to 
grow. No danger is anticipated. 


Into these five great divisions of Educational Hygiene prob- 
ably all health developments of the present and future may be 
placed. Psychologists for mentally defectives should be included 
in the division where they will work best in the particular city, 
likewise for other features, If only these simple outlines can be 
taken, revised and used as a basis for discussion and growth much 
will be accomplished in the way of steadving and accelerating 
this health movement. What we need is comparative knowledge 
of the work of other cities and countries and getting together on 
what we are agreed. 

One of the most needed agents along this line will be the state 
inspectors of medical supervision. Every city desires help and 
wants to learn from other cities through authoritative sources. 
This need the state supervisor can supply. 

The above hasty sketch in rough outlines prefigures somewhat 
the new science of educational hygiene, now developing. Only 
one university (Stanford) has a chair devoted to this science-of 
school health, Future educators will place health knowledge be- 
side their great favorite of the past, psychology. 

NOTE. This outline of medical supervision follows to some extent a tenta- 


tive standard plan of administration being worked out by the author. Criticism 
is desired. 


Training for Social Efficiency 
CHAPTER VI. 
The Relation of Health to Efficiency 


Laura H. Wixp, Prorressor 1n Lake Erte CoLurce, 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 


“Q Spirit of the everlasting boy, 
Alert, elate, 
And confident that life is good, 
Thou knockest boldly at the gate, 
In hopeful hardihood, 
Eager to enter and enjoy 
Thy new estate.” 


ITenry van Dyke. 


PammomMMsTTTS is the spirit of the healthy child and it is the 
: 2 spirit of efficiency. There have been extraordi- 
g T 5 narily efficient people who have had very poor 
: : health. Such an example is that of Dorothea Dix 
Fummouuoeg who suffered most intensely all her life while she 
2 = was working most effectively in securing the estab- 
Z = lishment of hospitals for the insane. Another 
Fumo instance is that of Isabella Bird Bishop, the noted 


traveller and writer, who explored regions practically unknown to 
English men and positively unknown to English women, in China, 
Persia, Korea, and many other remote regions, enduring all 
kinds of hardship, while she herself was such a victim of spinal 
disease that she would utterly collapse upon her return home. A 
most brilliant example of a man succeeding in the face of a ter- 
rible physical handicap is that of William Prescott, “the first 
historian of America.” 

But these are the exceptions, All would agree that they do not 
represent the normal condition, that the statistics gathered which 
show the close relationship of poverty, inefficiency and even crime 
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to ill health represent more accuratély the average state of things. 
By the recent careful investigations carried on in New York, it 
is revealed that not one-fourth of the charity cases, as was popu- 
larly supposed, but three-fourths are either directly or indirectly 
due to ill-health.* And when we begin to ferret out the figures 
of disease in our country we see a reason for some of our ineffi- 
ciency. In Professor Fisher’s Government Report upon National 
Vitality+ he tells us that at all times in the United States there are 
about three million persons seriously ill and that fully half of this 
illness is preventable; also that it is a conservative statement to 
say that from one-half to two-thirds of our school children need 
medical treatment of some Sort. No wonder people are crying 
out that “it does not seem right that there should always be about 
three per cent. of our population on the sick list, that our alms 
houses should support over 80,000 paupers, not to mention the 
hundreds of thousands that receive outdoor relief or are barely 
able to earn a living, and that there should be 80,000 persons in 
prison. It ought not to be that the nation should have to support 
half a million insane, feeble-minded, deaf and blind, and that a 
hundred million dollars should be spent annually by institutions 
in this country for the care of the sick, degenerate, defective and 
delinquent.’ ¢ 

Once, and not so long ago, either, such people were neglected ; 
the insane were treated brutally, the deaf and blind left without 
any instruction, and criminals received short shrift. We are 
proud that in these later centuries the world has awakened to its 
responsibilities for the merciful care of such unfortunates, But 
we have not stopped there, modern medicine has probed into the 
‘auses for these things and tells us there is no need for very many 
of these calamities and lamentable conditions; that while the doe- 
tor can spare life, he can also restore life in large measure to its 
normal power. It even goes further and says that the great dy- 
namo of health and vigor is under the control of each individual 
so that if he will learn the principles by which it is governed he 
may at will increase or decrease it, make himself more efficient 
or less efficient in working out life’s ends. But only compara- 


*See Devine — Misery and Its Causes. 
+See Government Reports for 1910. 
tSee article, Euthenics and Eugenics—Pop. Sci. Monthly, Jan. ’11. 
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tively few have as yet grasped this fundamental fact; therefore, 
the necessity for the great campaign that is now on, a campaign to 
educate the people to realize this truth. Too many are still like 
the ignorant foreigner on a Nebraska farm who had caused the 
physician a hard night ride of several miles and two or three 
subsequent visits to his sick child, only to have him absolutely 
disobey his orders and feed it sausage instead of broth and then 
declare that in the providence of God the child had been taken. 
This, of course, is an extreme instance, and yet not so extreme 
after all, for it is only the very small minority of the better edu- 
vated and more intelligent of our people who adequately appre- 
ciate the fact that their own health and that of their children is 
largely under their own definite control, How many of us 
realize that eighty-tive per cent. of the deaths by typhoid fever 
are unnecessary and that seventy-five per cent. of the cases of 
tuberculosis of the lungs might be prevented, that seven diseases 
alone could easily be reduced so as to lengthen life by eight years, 
that thirteen years could easily be added to the average life and 
that without doubt this could be extended to fifteen?* Yet this 
has been proved to be true. And physicians are now telling us 
that even “old age” is a malady, and if we cannot be wholly cured 
of the necessity of dying, at any rate we can postpone it, and pos- 
sibly some day the Old Testament records of length of life may be 
revived.+ 

This might not seem a desirable boon to many but the reason 
why people are ready to die early is because of the loss of health 
and vigor and efficiency, because their spirit has been killed. 
Moreover, it is suggested that we are depending too much upon 
the experiences of the young in solving life’s great problems and 
proving life’s possibilities, that the “dead line” has been pushed 
back far too early, that the achievements of the human race might 
be much more brilliant were they to be enriched by the broader 
and deeper judgments and the more progressive experiences of 
those holding their vigor through a longer period of years. And 
so when the old man with a keen memory and unimpaired intel- 
lect shall apply his mind to the great problems of our social life 
we shall have more substantial judgments to rest upon and clearer 


*See Government Reports for 1910. 
+See Metchnikoff — The Nature of Man. 
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visions of the meaning of things. At any rate life is now declared 
to be abnormally short, and abnormally diseased, and the great 
campaign of education which is on is not simply to take diseased 
children and try to cure them, nor to take the prematurely old and 
try to ease their broken days, but to begin with the parents and 
children before they are diseased and before their wheel is 
broken at the cistern and remove the causes. 

This responsibility is beginning to be felt by the schools, as it 
should be. Mrs. Ellen Richards ascertained that “at least one 
year in each division of schooling, elementary, secondary and 
collegiate, is lost to the majority of students because of unneces- 
sary sickness or dullness caused by improper living.”* This 
surely is one of the no-needs of life. Dr. Cronin of New York 
found in his investigation that “in a school population of 650,000, 
thirty per cent of the children are from one to two years behind 
their proper class, and ninety-five per cent. of these backward 
children are so principally because of defects of eye, ear, nose, or 
throat which could easily be detected and remedied.”+ In the 
investigations conducted for the Russell Sage Foundation con- 
cerning “Laggards in our Schools” it has been estimated that such 
retarded children make on an average of nine per cent. less prog- 
ress than the normal child. In several cities now there is a 
department for the especial study of these defective and backward 
children. In Cleveland and Indianapolis one school has been 
chosen as a laboratory for experiment with sixth grade pupils 
who are so backward that they never would enter the seventh 
grade. The special seventh and eighth grades offered here sub- 
ordinate the course of study to the interests of the child. This 
experiment was initiated in Cleveland when it was realized that 
fifty-two per cent. of her children never go beyond the sixth 
grade. t 

And so we are having medical inspection of the children in the 
schools, nurses detailed to visit the schools daily and to follow 
the cases needing attention into their homes, open air schools for 
those affected with tuberculosis, instructions as to the hygienic 


methods of constructing a school-house, instructions to prevent 
¥ in a letter from Mrs. Richards quoted in the government report on National 
Titality. 

+See Government Reports for 1910. 

tSee Annual Report of Cleveland Public Schools, 1909. 
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the children from acquiring defects in school by unnatural pos- 
tures and insufficient light, emphasis upon playgrounds, and 
lastly upon eugenics—such a flood of light suddenly let in upon 
teacher and parent that it is almost dazzling. But students of 
the situation have undoubtedly touched the core of the matter 
when they say that is through love of the children that the men 
and women of the present generation will be influenced to pro- 
vide proper living conditions, For what will I not do for my 
child, to save him from disease and weakness and unhappiness ? 

Now let us look into some of these modern school movements 
and see what they mean for the efficiency of the race, for they 
are not fads and they prove perhaps better than any of the new 
ideas that education does not consist simply in book learning, 
valuable as that may be. It is, however, true that they have been 
introduced most effectively and tried out most thoroughly in 
our larger cities, that the country as a whole has been very slow 
to adopt them, either because of lack of understanding or lack of 
money or a general lethargy and belief that the old way is good 
enough. But if these methods are good for the large cities they 
are good for the smaller ones, if they are touching fundamental 
principles they should be adopted by the country as a whole, 
rural schools as well as town schools, if the health and well-being 
of our children is in the balance there should be no lack of faith 
in the possibility of adapting the ideas to all communities and 
saving all our children. We should all of us be awake and declare 
for ourselves and our school boards that there is no such word as 
“impracticable” when a thing ought to be done. For what ought 
to be done can be done; all it takes is a long pull and a strong 
pull and a pull all together. 

And first concerning the efforts to rescue children already in 
the grip of disease or defects. This does not refer to those so 
evidently handicapped that they need separate and particular 
attention, such as the blind and the deaf. These will be con- 
sidered elsewhere. But it does refer to all children attending 
our regular public schools who are not in a healthy condition. It 
has been assumed until very recently that the protection of such 
children lay entirely with the parents, that it was their business 
exclusively to see to it that their children were properly fed and 
had proper medical attendance when ill. But it has been found 
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that the parents do not and will not do this, that they neglect it 
to such an extent that they endanger the health and well-being 
of other parents’ children, that even among the cultured classes 
there is a physical retrograde which will ultimately mean loss 
of mental power.* Therefore, if we want proper protection for 
our own children we must see to it that all children are cared for; 
if we want a few to stand for the best that can be attained by 
human beings, we must provide the opportunity at least for 
the many to attain to such excellence. 

For these reasons those most alert have inaugurated the move- 
ment for the medical inspection of all school children. In New 
York there are 150 physicians who visit each publie school once 
a day shortly after nine o’clock to examine such children as are 
set aside by the teacher as needing attention. Chicago employs 
nearly 100 physicians for this purpose, and many of our pro- 
gressive cities are following suit with authorized medical inspec- 
tion at longer or shorter intervals and strict rules for the report 
of any contagious diseases. But this is not enough. It ought not 
to be true that only our larger cities should be adopting thorough 
methods in this respect. It should be a national movement of 
such extent that no school even in our rural communities should 
lack such supervision, especially that all town schools should pro- 
vide for it as a matter of course. That they do not is plainly 
shown by the attempt to gather statistics. In 1908 when such 
an effort was made, the report came out as follows’ “Medical in- 
spection is yet too imperfectly developed in American education 
to admit of definite description in school reports. In many large 
cities it does not go beyond some temporary matters of dealing 
with epidemics and vaccination, Only the largest cities present 
any statistics at all.”+ Of course four years have seen much 
advance but not enough. School boards should not stop because 
o1 expense, for this is closing the spigot to waste at the bung-hole. 
Professor Fisher has estimated the minimum annual cost of 
scrious illness in this country as one and a half billion of dollars. 
Much of this waste may be stopped with the child. And we should 
realize that we are behind other countries in this matter. It has 
already become a national movement in France, England, Bel- 








*Compare Offner’s Mental Fatigue. 
+See School Reports and School Efficiency—Snedden and Allen. 
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gium, Switzerland, Bulgaria, Japan, and the Argentine Repub- 
lic. ‘America is one of the last of the civilized nations to seriously 
consider these problems.”* 

We must have efficient propaganda for this needed reform, 
One woman has set an excellent example in establishing a fund 
of $10,000 for “making known everywhere what is known to be 
necessary everywhere for the physical welfare of school chil- 
dren.”+ She did this in preference to establishing a dental dis- 
pensary because she thought it would ultimately affect a larger 
number. And the question is being seriously asked, where is 
there a better place for philanthropic energies to be spent than in 
connection with our schools or a better place for intelligent col- 
lege educated women to apply their powers of mind and heart? 
Mr. Allen, the Director of the Bureau of Municipal Research in 
New York, puts these questions very pertinently. ‘Do you 
know any city where voluntary interest in public schools is as 
well organized as interest in hospitals, orphan asylums or other 
private charities? Should more women care about juvenile 
courts than about juvenile education? Is there any other field 
which offers to college women such wide opportunities for civic 
service as cooperation with public schools?’ And he cites as an 
instance of helping the many rather than the few, the one hun- 
dred per cent. rather than three per cent. of the children of a city, 
the memorial fund established by a benevolent woman in Ho- 
boken for Municipal Research in preference to a hospital or a 
dispensary. One branch of that work was to supply a trained 
nurse for the schools and this has been the stepping stone for the 
future provision for such work out of the school funds.{ Another 
example of this awakening is that of a prominent club woman 
of Cleveland who has offered to supply breakfasts in the Italian 
district for all needy tubercular children, 

The introduction of the nurse into the schools has proved 
everywhere it has been tried one of the most beneficial of modern 
movements. The Commissioner of Health of New York says 
that “the school nurse has been voted a success from the day she 


began work”: the Director of the Department of School Hygiene 
g ; | y: 


*See Report of Russell Sage Foundation—Medical Inspection of Schools. 
+See Women’s Part in Government—Allen. 
tSee Allen—Woman’s Part in Government. 
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of Boston that “it does not seem possible to conceive a more sat- 
isfactory arrangement or a more effective piece of school machin- 
ery than the school nurse under school supervision.” And in 
that city the nursing division of the Department of School Hy- 
giene has a special appropriation of $25,000 a year.* When a 
nurse is thus employed, a room is set aside in the school build- 
ing for the children to be sent when she calls. This is a sort of 
dispensary for the neighborhood, for she does not stop with her 
visit to the school but goes to the home if necessary to find out 
why the child is not properly fed or to leave instructions with the 
mother as to just how to give the medicine. Often it leads to a 
very effective uplift of the entire home life, to a better care of 
the mother for herself, for many mothers are like the one who 
exclaimed, ‘“‘Law! it’s only me, I don’t take no heed of it so long’s 
me husband and children is all right.” And it is all helping in 
the campaign for publicity which has revealed 49,000 “black 
holes” in New York City, (a “black hole” being an absolutely 
dark interior bedroom), and 123,000 illegally lighted rooms. + 

Of course once let such investigations be begun and the light 
of day be thrown in upon home conditions and it leads from one 
thing to another. One of the things it has led to is bath tubs in 
the school house, and in at least two of our cities, Chicago and 
Cleveland, mothers have been known to be sent for to serub their 
own dirty children with the soap and towels and hot water pro- 
vided in the school house. But school baths are no invention of 
Amerieans. In German schools there is an intermission of fifteen 
minutes at the close of each recitation for bathing purposes and 
the bovs bathe in relays, two baths a week being allowed. In 
Seotland the swimming pool is in vogue. In Boston for some 
vears school baths have been tried and with good success, In 
ene of the buildings containing 800 boys and girls, during one 
year on an average of 125 bathed daily, each child being allowed 
a bath once a week. It was weleomed by ninety-nine per cent. of 
the children although not compulsory for any of them.t 

So important a matter is it felt to be today that teachers shall 
understand the sionificance of these means advocated for the 

*See Report of Russell Sage Foundation — Medical Inspeetion of Schools, 


+See Survey, Feb. 18, 1911. 
tSee Shaw — School Hygiene. 
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health of the children that the Wisconsin Physical Education 
Society in the spring of 1911 sent a resolution to the presidents 
of the several normal schools, the superintendent of public edu- 
cation and the members of the Board of Regents requesting that 
the normal schools be examined by competent physicians ap- 
pointed by the state, in order that the teachers turned out should 
themselves be physically fit and also asking that every prospective 
teacher be required to take an adequate course in school hygiene, 
physical training and vigorous games, “‘since the deplorable phy- 
sical condition of numbers of our school children is to some de- 
gree caused by the ignorance of the teachers of the most common 
phases of school hygiene, the inadequate manner in which they 
have been taught the branches of theory and practice of physi- 
cal training at our state normal schools, and the insufficient time 
which is allotted to these subjects.”* The Chicago Teachers Col- 
lege is also introducing thorough instruction along these lines. 
The following are some of the questions which the Women’s 
Clubs of Oregon are asking their members: What has your 
club done toward improving the health of your school children 
(such as gardens, medical inspection, physical instruction, school 
lunches, ete.)? Toward better school buildings (sanitation, 
equipment, adornment and libraries)? To personally inspect the 
school buildings? Toward abolishing the drinking cup and fur- 
nishing bubbling fountains?+ The Chicago mothers are asking 
each other: “Is the air in your child’s room fresh when he enters, 
and is it changed at intervals?” “How is the air moistened, if at 
all?’ “Ts your child’s seat adjusted to his size, and is he placed 
where he best can see?” “Is your child permitted to exercise 
and enjoy his recess out of doors?” “Is there a place for your 
child to wash and dry his hands?” ‘When cleaning, does the 
janitor use moist sawdust for the floors, and how often are they 
scrubbed, and how are the desks cleaned and dusted, if at all?” 
These are questions which not only the Chicago mothers and 
the Oregon Women’s Clubs and the state of Wisconsin ought to 
be asking but all states and women’s clubs and mothers, And 
never should a school board be commissioned with the power of 
building a school house without such a manual as Shaw’s School 


*See American S-hysical Educational Review, March, 1911. 
+See Woman's Part in Government, Allen. 
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I{iygiene at hand which discusses the size and shape and lighting 
of the school room; the stairs, the wainscotting, the cloak rooms 
of the building; the character of the soil underneath the build- 
ing and its drainage; heating, ventilating and dust removing, the 
cleaning of the desks, their size and shape; the disinfection of 
books and pencils, and many more subjects, with the application 
to city, village and rural schools. School boards have no excuse 
for non-enlightenment, 
All of this scientific study is largely for the prevention of bad 
effects upon healthy children, but there is one other striking | 
effort in these latter days for the cure of those already diseased, 
and that is the open-air schools for consumptives. It should be 
a matter of profound thankfulness that the country is waking up 
to the value of fresh air. There have been those to whom living 
out-of-doors has always been a delight, who have looked forward 
to camping and mountain climbing and out-of-door sports as their 
great recreation, nay, more than that, a positive necessity for 
their best work; but the great discoveries that have been made in 
the cure of tuberculosis simply by fresh air is arousing the whole 
land to the artificial way in which we have housed ourselves, 
cutting the body off from the great restorative Nature has pro- 
vided. The smothered feeling, which a camper has when he 
returns to his home from a summer outing, should be a warning. 
If in the cities the roofs of buildings are being utilized in order 
to secure a few square feet of fresh air for the children, certainly 
in the country where the air is always fresh and pure there 
should be ample provision for those suffering for the need of it. 
But rural people are perhaps the most culpable in shutting up 
their houses air tight and being afraid of the vestige of a breeze. 
This is proved by the recent tuberculosis investigations in the 
rural state of Vermont. In the Elizabeth McCormick Open Air 

School of Chicago there is current the following “schoolgram” :— 
“What shall it profit a child if he gain the whole curriculum 
and lose his health?” 

But even when this work has been introduced there is not suffi- 
cient provision for all who need it. In the Murray Hill School 
in Cleveland where 1300 Italians are taught and which is a 
brilliant example of a model school in such a community, the. 
physician last year picked out 160 pupils who ought to be in the 
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Fresh Air Room, whereas there was accommodation for only 30, 
During the few weeks that this room was undergoing necessary 
repairs teachers and pupils lost about three pounds in weight 
owing to their indoor life, and the principal suggests it is only 
a matter of time before school boards will need to provide ground 
and air rather than shelter for all pupils. In Chicago, Spring- 
field and elsewhere, the experiment is being tried of open-window 
rooms for anaemic children, the equipment being much less ex- 
pensive than for the out-door rooms. In the Franklin School, Chi- 
cago, for example, two such rooms are in use, and the principal 
says she needs two more at once. 

There is another topic which ranks with this one in stirring 
up popular interest and that is the science of eugenics, or the 
right of every child to be well-born. So far has this gone in 
Germany that it has been suggested that the government offer 
prizes for children judged to be superior. In our own country 
there is much discussion of the necessity for instructing boys and 
girls in sex hygiene. That there is such necessity every school 
teacher knows and every parent ought to know. The time has 
come when silence, the screen of false modesty, is broken through 
in order to safeguard the next generation from one of the worst 
evils of society, for “the social diseases, which certainly are pre- 
ventable, are one of the gravest of the menaces to national effi- 
ciency.”* It is startling to know that in the investigations made 
among the troops in the Philippines it was found that four times 
as many soldiers were constantly ineffective from venereal disease 
as from any other, that the vast majority of operations upon 
married women are necessitated because of contamination from 
their husbands, and that a very large proportion of children 
born blind are so because of such disease in the parents. But 
these are plain facts borne out by statistics which should be pub- 
lie property and public warning. Especially, as we are believers 
in the public school where boys and girls of all sorts ‘of heredity 
and all kinds of training are mingling freely, should we be care- 
ful to give them what is their right to know, a proper understand- 
ing of themselves and their impulses. Yet there comes a very 
just criticism of the way we Americans are flying at this matter 
of instruction in sex hygiene in our characteristically hurried and 


*See Fisher — National Vitality. 
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superficial fashion. Knowledge of facts does not always restrain 
and it is a false philosophy which says: “Refrain, lest you get 
caught by some disease.” It is rather the displacement of a 
lower by a higher desire, a coarser by a finer feeling which will 
accomplish the work. It is “the consecration of the affections” 
to something worthy rather than degrading which will cause 
young men and women to control themselves.* 

What is it then that makes the wholesome boy and girl, “alert, 
elate, and confident that life is good,” without anything that is 
morbid in them? Certainly not suppression of emotions, but a 
proper outlet and control learned through expression. Right here 
there is a means at our hands, the value of which we have hardly 
begun to realize. Physical training, athletics for both boys and 
girls, playgrounds, which it is to be hoped will soon be made 
compulsory by -state if not national legislation, are all most 
effective measures for the healthy outlook upon life both physi- 
‘al and mental. But there is another means yet, a much neglected 
branch of physical and social training, folk dancing. 

We Americans have been using the word “dancing” in a very 
restricted sense. “In America we have so completely forgotten 
the deeper possibilities of the dance that the word in general use 
has come to have but one meaning, namely, a man and a woman 
holding each other and performing an exceedingly simple whirl- 
ing movement to music set in four-four or three-four time.”+ 
But folk dancing is a very different thing; it is a rhythmical, 
artistic play, representing by vigorous physical movements va- 
rious scenes in the history of the race, such as sowing grain, 
reaping the harvest, hunting the fox. It accomplishes six dis- 
tinct ends remarkably well, better indeed than anything known 
to the physical director. It is first a better all-around physical 
exercise than gymnastics or team games; second, it requires con- 
stant alertness on the part of the child and develops concentration 
of attention; third, it is a happy outlet for his emotions, train- 
ing the child in gracefulness of expression and poise of manner; 
fourth, it cultivates his imagination as he lives over the past his- 
tory of the race, and not only his particular division of the race 


*See article The Consecration of the Affections (often misnamed Sex Hygiene) 
by Richard Cabot, M. D., in April, 1911, American Physical Educational Review. 


+See Gulick—The Healthful Art of Dancing. 
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but of the other nationalities whose quaint and characteristic 
dances he is reproducing; fifth, it is a bond of union between the 
child and his parents when they come to ‘realize that he is not 
anxious to forget, but to remember the customs of the old country 
from which they sprang; and sixth, it breaks up cliques in school 
which are so hard to manage since fraternities and sororities 
have come in and pupils in the social dance wish to choose 
partners from their own set, for this kind of dancing is for all. 
Testimonies come from physical directors, parents, teachers and 
children as to the beneficial effects of this form of exercise. But 
perhaps, after all, the testimonies of the children have the most 
weight, for will I not do anything to have my child happy? Here 
are some of them:—‘It is in itself happiness; it gives me an 
outlet for expression that nothing else affords.” “It is my fa- 
vorite kind of exercise.” ‘“I love it, adore it; it makes me feel 
so joyful. I think it is absolutely wonderful. It is so exhil- 
erating, I cannot say enough about it.” “Gymnastic dancing 
means so much that I cannot express it. It is interesting to me 
to see and try to do dances that people all over the world have 
done maybe hundreds of years ago. Then, too, it is so much 
fun and exercise. It is not only fun, it is something deeper than 
mere fun, I love it with all my heart.” And this from a little 
lame girl, “I do not know what it is about my dancing lessons 
that fascinates me; all I know is that there is no hour in the 
whole week more enjoyable.” Some think this is to be for girls 
what sports are to the boys, for girls have been pitifully cheated 
out of their physical rights in vigorous, exhilerating games and 
plays. Jane Addams says “To fail to provide for the recreation 
of young girls is not only to deprive all of them of their natural 
form of expression, and to subject some of them to the over- 
whelming temptation of illicit and soul destroying pleasures; 
but it furthermore pushes society back into dreariness; into a 
scepticism of life’s value—that shadow which looks around the 
corner for most of us—it deprives us of the warmth and reassur- 
ance which we so sorely need and to which we are justly 
entitled.” 

But this, too, should be adopted not simply by the larger city 
schools but in the small towns and rural districts, for there are 
no children who need training in self-expression so badly as 
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country children, there are no boys more grossly rough than those 
in a country school, and there are no parents so ignorant of the 
values of such training as country parents. There is a general 
ery “Back to the soil,” but if from the cities with all their con- 
gestion and dirt and noise and unhealthful strain we are going 
out to the country for the quiet and refreshment and recupera- 
tion that Nature alone can give, we should not be willing simply 
to take and not to give, to take all this vigor and delight and not 
give back some of the things we have learned in the city, the more 
enlightened means of education, of developing the shy and awk- 
ward child, of controlling the rough, exuberant youth; and most 
of the equipment necessary can be secured now in the country 
where farmers have bath tubs in the houses and sometimes even 
do their milking by electricity. 

A most interesting undertaking in this direction is that started 
by the teachers of the State Normal School in New Platz, New 
York. The faculty began by holding sessions in country dis- 
tricts on Saturday and out of that has sprung an athletic league 
“to foster all forms of clean athletics among country school chil- 
. dren, to teach them and their teachers outdoor and indoor games, 
and to bring schools of the league together at least once a year in 
a field day and play picnic.” The State University of Missouri 
has also tried the extension plan which has been well received, 
declaring that “Missouri must be shown the educational value of 
a necessity for the play school in the small city and rural village.” 

There is no movement more popular today than that of the 
Boy Scouts and the Camp-Fire Girls, Mr. Thompson-Seton was 
quite right when he said in his introduction to “The Birch- 
Bark Roll” that “half our diseases are in our minds and 
half in our houses.” It will not hurt either girls or boys 
to learn how to sleep thirty nights in succession out-of-doors, 
nor to earn the seaman’s badge of merit by learning how 
to tie knots rapidly in the dark or blind-folded, to row 
a boat single-handed, or steer one rowed by others, and 
to sew and darn a shirt and trousers; or that of the gardener by 
digging and measuring a bit of ground not less than twelve feet 
square, by planting and growing successfully six kinds of vege- 
tables, plants or flowers from seeds or cuttings; or that of the 
horseman by ability to ride at all paces, to saddle and bridle a 
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horse correctly, to harness a horse correctly and to drive; nor 
to take the Scouts’ motto, ““Be Prepared—Be Prepared in Body 
by making yourself strong and active and able to do the right 
thing at the right moment, and do it.’ When our boys and 
girls who have thus lived in the open air and have had natural, 
exhilerating play and learned physical and mental control grow 
to be men and women the effects in efficiency will be undoubtedly 
proved. 

My boy and my girl, how shall I have them educated? I cer- 
tainly do not wish them to miss any of these things discussed in 
this chapter, and if it means extra cost I am more than willing 
to increase my school tax to insure this kind of a healthful, 
wholesome training. We now spend about 500 million* dollars 
a year on public education not including endowments and pri- 
vate institutions, but we need to spend more yet in order to 
insure that the 500 million is well spent, and the more we spend 
here the more we shall take from the 100 million now going to 
maintain institutions for the sick, degenerate, defective and 
delinquent. 


*See article, Measurements As Applied to School Hygiene by Gulick — Amer- 
(can Physical Educational Review, April, 1911. 
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MEME’ TTT time has passed when we should make the time- 
2 worn distinction between the cultural and the prac- 

T tical, for the practical is cultural or can readily be 
made so, and that which is most truly cultural is 
suxommeninmmeg {2ely and broadly practical. The time has passed 
also, in fact it never was, when we can with 
any consistency set the theoretical over against the 
practical, for what is true in theory is eminently 
practical. What is meant, when any opposition is suggested, is 
that what is right in theory may not always be wholly advisable 
and practicable, owing to the lack of adjustment of various human 
and mechanical elements in the situation. Popular misconception 
and the old linguistic shibboleth (really a linguistic error), “the- 
oretical, not practical”, have too often defeated beneficent theory. 

I shall avoid confusing the discussion of the normal school ideal 
by the use of the contrasting terms which I have just criticised as 
inadequate and misleading. I have devoted recent articles to a 
consideration of the interpretative studies of the professional course 
in the normal school. To the other parts of the course, equally 
important, I should like to apply broadly a term which the Ger- 
mans have used in a narrow and partial sense in distinguishing 
schools and courses, and call them “redl’-studies. Whatever the 
name, they represent either the direct means of carrying on the 
educational process or the conditions of that process. Hence they 
are distinguished from their correlates, the interpretative studies, 
which are merely directive and inspirational. 

There are several divisions of these “real’’-studies :— 

1. The physical condition of children and its relation t. men- 
tal work. Modern study in this direction is doing wonderful 
things in improving the child’s mentality. The clog which makes 
the dullard or weakens a child’s application is often only some 
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*See Education for March, 1909, June, 1909, November,1909, January, 1910 and 
September, 1912, for other chapters in this series. 
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physical ailment. A new study has therefore opened before nor- 
mal students,—that of physical defects of school children, their 
relation to school work, the teacher’s duty in regard to them, 
whether with or without the codperation of a school physician, 
and practical work to give some facility in dealing with this side 
of school life. 

2. The physical surroundings of children in class-room and 
school as a whole. When a child is sound physically, application 
may be thwarted by unhealthful and unsanitary surroundings. A 
whole field of study has opened here. The normal student must 
be thoroughly conversant with the hygiene of the school and must 
have practical work to apply his knowledge. Considerable atten- 
tion has already been given to this study, but the work should be 
made broader and more practical. It should not be forgotten in 
this connection that there is a hygiene of method a knowledge of 
which is quite as important as that of other phases of hygiene. 

3. Suggestive surroundings of school work affording stimulus 
to development in various directions, both independently and in 
correlation with other influences. Here comes in a study of the 
educative value of school decorations, library, picture-series and 
educational equipment generally,—no small object of study and 
one requiring careful thought and careful application. I think 
that as a rule we trust too much to chance emphasis on these things 
and chance knowledge of them, whereas we ought to dignify them 
by more definite and more organized study, for they are some of 
the most potent influences in school life. 

4. The conditions and problems of typical school localities, 
Here is opportunity for study which is not only interesting and 
stimulating, but essential for the modern teacher’s equipment. 
In earlier normal times conditions were fairly homogeneous 
throughout the country. Now different localities represent essen- 
tially different industrial and social conditions which must be 
appreciated if one is to serve them well. Hence the growing 
teacher must study typical school communities, their needs and 
problems, industrial conditions and industrial demands, moral 
forces and requirements, social conditions and relations and means 
of bettering them, and must learn to devote his trained powers 
practically to these matters, if he is to fill his place in the school 
community intelligently and effectively. The idea of a theoreti- 
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cal study of books or of practice teaching of a perfunctory sort 
without real appreciation of the actual conditions of typical locali- 
ties is out of the question. While working faithfully along other 
lines of normal activity the student must make this broader study. 
In other words he must get more into the midst of things, instead 
of leading a kind of secluded life within the walls of a training 
institution. Again, his ability to secure the codperation of agen- 
cies outside of school, because he puts himself in contact with them 
in a helpful and sensible way, reinforces his school work,—in 
fact his school work depends in no small degree upon it. He must 
learn to secure the interest of pupils beyond the school-day limit, 
and must work with pupils there as opportunity offers, He must 
apply his training more to practical education—must forestall 
mischief by training children to use hands and minds in an agree- 
able and practical way in home industry during idle hours. Inei- 
dentally he will turn some of the disintegrating out-of-school 
iufluences which hinder and weaken the work of the school into 
positive influences reinforcing his schoo! efforts. 

Such a study which modern conditions are adding to the nor- 
mal school course prepares the way for another which is beginning 
to press upon us,—a study of ways and means, organization and 
equipment, programs and methods for making the school plant 
more broadly useful than it is at present, so that it may be in 
service for ten hours a day, six days in the week, all the year 
round, instead of five hours a day, five days in the week, for 
thirty-six or forty weeks in the year. This means that the school 
plant is to be devoted more fully and economically than at present 
to helping the whole community, parents as well as children, to 
better moral conditions and better opportunities in many ways. 
We have only begun to realize the possibilities of a fully equipped 
modern school which ought to offer a larger amount of wholesome 
occupation, recreation, and instruction to young and old. Classes 
for adults as well as children using time now spent idly or in ques- 
tionable ways, would create better workmen and citizens. More 
wholesome and effective recreation would help to sweeten the 
moral tone of a district. All this would reflect itself in a com- 
munity’s moral and industrial progress beyond belief, 

We have heard of these new adaptations of school equipment 
from different quarters where they are being attempted in one 
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degree or another, in certain directions. But the normal school 
has not yet realized that all this represents a new demand upon 
it for training teachers. -The acceleration and effectiveness of 
these new school plans depend in no small measure upon the 
ability of the normal school to broaden its course toward the new 
professional training. This training however is in a sense not new. 
It is but adapting the fundamentals to present-day conditions and 
making application more practical, 

5. The personality of the teacher, a minimum of which comes 
from heredity and a maximum from an environment happily con- 
ditioned for developing traits which most persons have in germ and 
which need only favoring circumstances and opportunities to bring 
them into effective action. Even “good looks” which affect personal- 
ity so much are, as a prominent educator has said, not surface quali- 
ties ; they are from within, the outward signs of a cultivated spirit, 
thus responding to one’s development and training. As person- 
ality is in the main not a gift but an acquisition we have occasion 
in the normal school for special and insistent study, as well as for 
practice, in this direction, before students enter upon regular 
service in school systems. 

6. The various studies of the common school curriculum, whose 
three-fold mastery to give full control was a special topic in an 
earlier article. Unfortunately these studies seem sometimes to 
form a kind of parade ground for the display of the student’s 
knowledge of method, a travesty on their true use. Sometimes 
they are taken up in a formal or a perfunctory way. Sometimes 
again, they are happily treated as “real’’-studies. Their signifi- 
cance as agencies in the educative process is so great that no degree 
of appreciation of them is too high. The normal student must 
apply his general principles gained from the interpretative studies 
and his three-fold scholarship in these common school studies to 
his teaching of the latter so as to work out the educational needs 
of the child in a simple and natural way and with the utmost 
appreciation. Enough has been said elsewhere on this general 
topic. I bring up the matter here merely to suggest that the nor- 
mal student must bring unity into his special method studies as 
he does into his interpretative studies, and for the same reason. 
The unifying principle will be the same here as before, and each 
study should take its place as a part of a greater unity, merely 
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as one means of expression, one means of appeal to fundamental 
interests of the central agent in education, the child himself. 
Nowhere in normal work are we more liable to have fragmentary 
and disconnected work. The fact that teachers love some subjects 
in the curriculum and hate others, is striking evidence that they 
have not appreciated the significance of these studies to the child 
and have hardly dreamed of the unity between them. 

7. We come now to that which affords a “real’’-study ground 
for all, and gives the supreme test of power to apply all, the 
practice school, in regard to which some theses may be stated 
which a little investigation will justify and a little argument 
prove. 

(1). The practice school is not an ornamental attachment of 
the normal school, or rather a luxury to be partaken of sparingly, 
as has frequently been the case. It is for practical use and for 
constant use from the time a student enters the normal school till 
he graduates, first as a concrete basis for professional studies, as 


suggested in previous articles; second, as a place of observation 





for normal teachers and a test and corrective in connection with 
their class-room instruction of normal students; third, as training 
ground for normal students where they may have abundant oppor- 
tunity for applying principles and plans and gaining facility in 
teaching. 

(2). It should be an integral part of the main school plant or 
be so closely connected with it that it may be quickly and easily 
accessible. 

(3). It must be complete, i. e., it must have all the grades 
which normal graduates are ordinarily called upon to teach, 

(4). A practice school properly organized for full and con- 
stant use provides better opportunities than other schools for the 
instruction and development of pupils in the grades, so that 
there may be no apprehension from complaints that children are 
subjected to novices for practice and experiment. Facts bearing 
upon this thesis will appear as I proceed. 

It remains to describe some typical arrangements and some 
customs with reference to the practice school and to outline the 
plans which seem best in accord with present normal] school con- 
ditions. This will form the substance of the next article. 
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— demands made upon our secondary schools are 


many and great, but none—in my judgment—are 
more urgent than that for better teachers, greater 
facilities, and saner methods in teaching civics or 
civil government. This is most imperative, if we 
would have the citizens and voters of tomorrow more 
intelligent and conscientious in performing their 
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Fu Civic duties. The problem is made all the more 


complex by the constant inflow of immigrants, with their diverse 
ideas and customs. It is to our schools that our political and so- 
cial institutions look for an awakening of a new and higher civic 
conscience. Merely to prepare our youth to fit into some groove 
of our industrial system is unworthy of the high privilege of 
teaching. A foundation must be laid for a life of widest useful- 
ness. Our high schools fail to do their part in solving the social 
and political problems, and indeed have little right to exist, if 
they do not stand in the forefront in the developing of intelligent, 
broad-minded, and valued citizens, 

But I am not so irrational as to advocate, or even to think, that 
the knowledge of the facts in any one subject—or all subjects 
offered in a curriculum for that matter—will of itself make bet- 
ter citizens. It is more than evident that men may possess a vast 





amount of knowledge concerning the workings of our political and 
social machinery, and yet be far from having those qualities which 
go toward making good citizens. 

All this being true, it remains, nevertheless, that civics has a 
place in our high schootvecurriculum, and, I believe, a very im- 
portant and indispensable place in laying a foundation for a bet- 
ter citizenship. But at the outset we should not lose sight of the 
fact that too much stress cannot be laid on character-building as 
a means of social and political advancement. Too often character- 
building and individual responsibility must give place to the more 
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popular subject of institutional development. Until the boy and 
girl see that the institution is nothing more or less than the sum 
total of the individual units of which it is composed and that the 
character of the institution can be nothing less than the aggregate 
of the individual characters which go to make the institution, they 
have failed to get the proper insight into the meaning of good 
citizenship. 

On the other hand, knowing certain theories about civil govern- 
ment is all very well, but it is only a part. Right-doing is the 
crying need. Just as a business institution thrives best on vig- 
orous action, so good citizenship is fostered by giving it something 
to do. Very early in life it should be impressed upon the mind. 
of every boy and girl that he or she is a citizen—not going to be 
sometime when he graduates—but is now; for good citizenship 
should begin with boyhood and girlhood and continue throughout 
life. It should be taught in the home, in the school, in the church, 
and in all business relations, 

We are reminded that in teaching this subject something more 
than patriotic sentiment is wanted; it is something in action, 
something meaning sacrifice, personal obedience, assumption of 
responsibility, manliness and independence. The boys and girls 
should be inspired with the thought that they are now in the thick 
of life; that there are relatively as great problems for them to 
solve now as at any time in life; and that they must contribute 
their share toward molding public opinion among their fellow- 
students now just as much as they will have the opportunity of 
doing in a larger way later on. So, then, if as a man the boy 
expects to stand for law and order in his community, he must now 
as a boy stand for law and order in the school-room, on the play- 
ground, on the street, and in the game. If as a man he expects to 
condemn vice in high places, let the boy be taught to condemn 
cheating in the class, bullying on the playground, and dishonesty 
in the game.* 

Courage, self-control, and loftiness of purpose are individual 
attributes indispensable for the maintenance of a free govern- 
ment. There must be courage to exercise one’s political and social 
rights free from all coercion and intimidation. The will of the in- 
dividual as well as that of the government must voluntarily be 


*F. H. Hill, Proceedings, N. E. A., 1891, p. 659. 
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made subject to the restraint of law, but at the same time there 
must be in store a measure of political and social idealism, The 
individual possessing these qualities of character will have less 
trouble in acquiring the knowledge essential for the maintenance 
of institutions. 

If the repetition of history is any criterion, we are safe in 
asserting that the test of a nation’s permanency is the extent to 
which its citizens are law-abiding. Obedience of law is the first 
requisite of any people for an enduring government. All this 
and more should, through example and teaching, be indelibly 
stamped upon the life of every boy and girl while at the proper 
school age; and in what field of learning are there more resources 
upon which the teacher may draw for illustrations, examples, and 
any desirable data than in the study of civics or civil government ? 
It is upon the political that the social and economic life of a 
nation must depend for advancement, and often existence. Poli- 
tics dominates a nation’s being. 

The Century Dictionary defines civics as “the science of civil 
government; the principles of government in their application to 
society,” and I have considered the subject with this meaning in 
mind. In order to teach civil government to the best advantage 
a good text-book is indispensable; for high school pupils have not 
as yet reached the age when research work can be done most profit- 
ably. But a text, at best, can serve only as a guide, and the work 
must be supplemented with reports, documents, current events, 
visits, and a first-hand study of governmental machinery, when 
possible, together with the resourcefulness of the teacher. 

Two or three forty-five-minute periods a week, besides time 
for visiting, throughout the senior year, is the time allotment for 
the study of civics in the average high school. Some teachers pre- 
fer giving the full five periods a week during the first half-year to 
history, and the second half to civics. With such an arrangement, 
however, civics will be taught simply as a “book subject.” The 
class should be kept in touch with the movements of government 
during the entire year, thus forming a habit that will remain 
through life. 

I believe that it is a serious error to postpone this important 
study till the last year in our secondary schools, as it means no 
instruction in civics at all to a large number of high school pupils. 
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A majority of the school enrollment is lost long before the fourth 
year is reached. I would suggest, then, that the study of civics 
should be taken up at once by the pupil upon entering the high 
school, and continued through the entire year, meeting three times 
a week. It is true that the pupil is not well enough equipped to 
receive instruction in civics as a scientific study the first year out 
of the grades, but a good foundation may be laid, and the greater 
number receiving the benefit of a knowledge of civics will far 
transcend the apparent loss in the exchange from a scientific to 
a more elementary study. Upon this the pupils can build in the 
advanced grades, through their societies, clubs, history, and cur- 
rent events, and the scientific study of government may be left to 
the college. By such a policy no one has lost, and many have gained 
an elementary knowledge of civil government that otherwise would 
have been deprived of such knowledge. 

There must be a definite aim in mind lest the work be scattered 
and no permanent results reached. A political intelligence should 
be developed and a civic consciousness awakened in order to inter- 
est the pupil in civie duty and prepare him for this duty. A 
knowledge of the organs and machinery of actual government is 
necessary before examining into its functions. The ethical side 
of government should not be neglected. The pupil’s personal 
relation to government should be made clear to him, especially with 
regard to benefits which he receives from government, and his 
duty in return for such benefits. 

Learning by doing is nowhere more important than in the study 
of civics, hence habits of good citizenship through participation 
in the activities of school life may be readily cultivated. under the 
guidance of a wide-awake teacher or leader. ‘The living present 
appeals greatly to the average pupil. Civies is a study of the 
present, while history deals with the past. The two should not 
be confused. 

It is in the school that a foundation should be laid upon which 
a sound public sentiment may be built. It must be shown through 
example and teaching that individual integrity is a surer guaran- 
tee of good government than the best institution. “This”, says 
President Hadley,* “civics and its kindred subjects, as ordinarily 
taught, do not now accomplish; they tend to fix the attention of 


*Atlantic Monthly, LXXXVI, p. 145. 
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the pupil on the mechanism of free government rather than on its 
underlying principles; to exaggerate the tendency, which is too 
strong at best, toward laying stress on institutions rather than on 
character as a means of social salvation; to prepare the minds of 
the next generation to look to superficial remedies for political 
evils, instead of seeing that the only true remedy lies in the cre- 
ation of a sound public sentiment.” 

In civics, as in other studies, it is best to begin with the known 
and proceed to the unknown. Whether it is most profitable, after 
a certain amount of knowledge of home and community life along 
with some knowledge gained from history, magazines, and news- 
papers, to go immediately to the study of the organization and 
workings of the federal machinery and proceed to the smaller 
political units, or to begin with the smaller units and finish with 
the study of the federal state is as yet a disputed question. Boyle, 
in his “Government in North Dakota”, Bryce, in ‘‘The American 
Commonwealth,” Beard, in “American Government and Politics,” 
and many others of our best text-writers adopt the former method. 
On the other hand, a committee of the New England History 
‘leachers’ Association, in a recently published syllabus entitled 
“An Outline for the Study of American Civil Government, With 
Special Reference to Training for Citizenship’’,* urges that ‘a 
thorough knowledge of the machinery of local government and a 
clear understanding of its workings are necessary also as an apper- 
ceptive basis for the study of State or Nation.” Flickinger, in the 
preface to his “Civil Government”, takes the same view. Fisk 
and others of the more recent text-writers follow this plan. 

Either process, it seems to me, can be followed and still conform 
very well to the pedagogical principle “from the known to the 
unknown.” For the high school pupil usually comes to the senior 
year, in which in our school he takes up the study of advanced 
civics, with more knowledge of the organization and working of 
the federal government than that of local governmental units. 
lor this reason I prefer beginning with the study of the federal 
government, and I am convinced through experience that better 
results can be had from this plan. Or, perhaps a still better plan 
is a comparative study of the federal and state governments fol- 
lowed by a study of the local units, 


*Macmillan Company, 1919, 184 pp. Several lessons are devoted to the develop- 
ment of the state before taking up local government 
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Not more than one-third of the allotted time should be devoted 
to a study of the federal government, and the other two-thirds 
should be divided betweén the state and local government. Con- 
ditions should be seen as they actually exist. The national gov- 
ernment holds a place of more dignity in the public mind, and yet 
for the individual it is of less importance than the state or lower 
governmental units. If we should count the acts of government 
which affect our interests most we, no doubt, would find that the 
state and local governments, barring the postal service, touch us 
a hundred times where the national government touches us once. 

I place emphasis here because a study of local government has 
been sadly neglected, and the result is not only a lack of knowledge 
of local government, but often a lack of appreciation approaching 
the point of indifference on the part of many—as is shown by the 
way some look upon local laws and city ordinances. In the study 
of local government, i. e., the district, town, county, and city, the 
luboratory method should be used to a large extent. The processes 
and functions of government in these units should be made a basis 
of observation study, and the documents of each unit should serve 
as chief text. 

3efore any visits are made the pupils must be prepared to get 
the most possible from the observation study. Whether the pupils 
will get much or little from the visits will depend largely upon 
the teacher’s tact and resourcefulness. A carefully prepared set 
of questions to be answered should be given each pupil when setting 
out. The following list, used by a high school class when visiting 
a primary election, will serve as an example.* 

1. What ward and precinct do you live in? 

2. Make a diagram of the polling place, noting location of 
hooths, ballot boxes, entrance, exits. 

3. What seems to be the duty of each officer present ? 

4. What documents do you see used ? 

5. What does the voter say? To whom? 

6. What is said to the voter?) By whom? 

7. What does the voter do? 

8. Get a sample ballot. 

9. How do the names get upon the ballot? 

10. Who makes the ballot ? 


*Outlines for the Study of American Civil Government, Preface. 
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11. What is done with them after the voting is done? 

12. Who is holding the primary ? 

13. How does an election differ from a primary ? 

After such a visit the text and documents should be consulted, 
answers verified, and all the information possible gotten. Other 
visits, with like purpose and preparation, should be made to 
regular elections, city council meetings, township meetings, police 
courts, the superior courts, the inauguration of city and other 
officers, the various city and county offices, and, where possible, 
the state and federal institutions might be visited with much 
profit. These officials willingly and helpfully codperate with the 
teacher. I have found that they will not only furnish much val- 
uable material, but gladly open their departments for inspection, 
and often give helpful talks to the pupils. A like preparation and 
visits should be made to the charitable and penal institutions 
near at hand. 

Such a plan of study will, if properly conducted, not only 
create a deep interest in government on the part of the pupil, but 
inspire a reverence for law and order. Ideals of public conduct 
are formed from having seen men in the actual performance of 
public duty. This method can hardly fail to give the future citi- 
zen a feeling of pride in his own city or county, as the case may 
be, and a proper sense of his own responsibility in making its gov- 
ernment honest and efficient. At the same time examples of great 
characters may be brought before the pupils, setting forth the 
sacrifice made and service rendered their country. Such men as 
Washington, who gave his long and useful service for the cause 
of freedom; or Lincoln, who fell in the struggle to preserve the 
Union ; or Lovejoy, who lost his life fighting for a principle dearer 
to him than life itself. The patriotic public service rendered by 
such men appeals strongly to the youth, and a desire to emulate 
such characters is readily created, 

In the study of state and federal government the library must, 
of course, be employed. Besides the text—which should contain 
both state and federal constitutions—there should be a well- 
selected library for supplementary reading. There should be 
copies of the legislative manual of state, national, and local govern- 
ments, various reports of commissions—especially the tax com- 
mission of the state; political papers such as ballots, certificates 
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of nomination, warrants, legal forms, credentials and the like, a 
bulletin board with its daily clippings of current events and 
announcements. The clippings should be classified and preserved 
in a scrapbook for future use. To get the best results from such 
work the class must be divided into suitable committees and each 
committee asigned a special work to do. The kind and number of 
committees will depend upon the size of the class, the location of 
the school, and the teacher’s attitude toward such a plan. A com- 
mittee should be appointed to arrange for current event topics, or 
a portion of one period a week may be very profitably devoted to 
such a study. Another committee should be responsible for 
making a scrapbook; other committees on correspondence, reports, 
visits, arrangements, and the like may be provided for as occasion 
may warrant. 

Debating clubs may be formed and much benefit gotten from 
them. Regular meetings outside of the class period should be 
held. Such meetings may be open to the public on certain occa- 
sions. The Civics Club is an excellent device for training in 
public speaking. Special topics are prepared, and general dis- 
cussions held. Besides the knowledge of facts, parliamentary 
rules, and the ease of address attained, there is a discipline or 
self-control developed from participation in such meetings that 
ean be had from few other sources. The results obtained, how- 
ever, will, as in all other school enterprises, depend largely upon 
the tact and enthusiasm put forth by the teacher. . 

Probably the best source for current information is the maga- 
zines, as they are freer from the sensational. The inclination to 
devote too much time to foreign matter must be guarded against. 
Excellent monthlies for such use are the “Review of Reviews”, 
“The Literary Digest”, and the “Independent”; several good 
weeklies might be mentioned, as “La Follette’s” and the “Out- 
look”; but the best all around magazine for information on cur- 
rent civic questions is, without a doubt, the “Survey.” In addi- 
tion to these a reliable daily should be consulted, as well. 

The primary ideas of government may be developed through a 
series of questions. The purpose of taxation—often a puzzle to 
pupils—may thus be made clear. Why are taxes raised? Who 
shall decide how much tax shall be raised? Who shall spend the 
money? Is there any one who gets no benefit from the expendi- 
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ture of the taxes? Is it just to levy a school tax on a property- 
holder who has no children? Here the pupil can be brought to 
see in a concrete way the right of a human being to the product of 
his own hands, and the right of the public to a portion of that 
product. He should be taught through such illustrations and ex- 
amples that liberty is not so much a sense of restraint, but a 
rational self-control—the higher elements of human nature con- 
trolling the lower elements. The individual is protected from 
the interference of others, but he restrains himself and thus main- 
tains harmonious relations with his fellows. 

Here self-discipline and self-contro] are shown to be marks of 
good citizenship. The pupils should be led to organize themselves 
into governing bodies and be placed upon their honor, and if 
wisely managed there is no better way of preparing for citizen- 
ship. Extreme care should be taken, however, as the following 
quotation from President James expresses a real rather than an 
apparent danger :— 

“A mock Congress or City Council, if it becomes interesting and 
vital, will soon call forth from the boys manifestations of that 
sime spirit in them which disgraces the real Congress and real 
Council in real life. I have even found school boys selling their 
votes for candy and trading them off in return.’’* 

No subject in the high school curriculum demands more re- 
sourcefulness and tact upon the part of the teacher than does 
civics. A wide knowledge of civie and social life, coupled with 
enthusiasm and a love for the welfare of the individual is indis- 
pensable. The work of no other teacher is more important for 
the pupil, for the community, for the nation, and since our youth 
are the “stuff out of which citizens are made’’, the teacher’s part 
in developing good citizens is a tremendous reality. 

“Tt is not enough”, says Compayré+ “‘to say that instruction 
in civics is useful; the truth is that it is necessary. In a country 
that governs itself, where each individual through his vote par- 
ticipates freely in public affairs, why permit the majority of 
citizens . . . to remain in ignorance of their political and social 
obligations ?”’ 

It is plainly the business of our high schools to use their oppor- 


*Address delivered before the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools 
of the Middle States and Maryland, 1898, Report, p. 153. 
+Lectures in Pedagogy, p. 409. 
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tunity and power to equip the voters of tomorrow with a training 
in these vital affairs of government which shall make them in- 
telligent. citizens. Such characters must be capable of entering 
into life with a high conception of the sanctity of the home and 
its importance in the state; a character of integrity and economic 
adaptivity ; in fact, one who can throw himself into proper and 
wholesome relations with the institutions of church, school, in- 
dustry, and government and contribute a large share toward the 
attainment of a higher national ideal. 
Complex society holds out great positions of trust and respon- 

sibility. To fill these positions noble men are needed. 

“God give us men: a time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith and ready hands. 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor, men who will not lie.” 

Unless these men are forthcoming in the future as in the past, 

our Republic and its institutions of which we are so justly proud 
cannot endure. 
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The Problem of Two Vocabularies 


Exvizasetu W. Baker, Darvas, Texas. 


mM TRY thoughtful observer of children knows that 


E most boys and girls have two vocabularies, as dis- 
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tinct as their every-day clothes and their party 
dress, and regarded with much the same attitude 
of mind as being kept separate for use on appropri- 
ate occasions, no more to be mixed or confused than 
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= Sunday and week-days—the one to live with—the 
MMMM ther to assume in moments of mental dress-up. 
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One is made up of a restricted number of the most obvious 
words, generally very short ones, together with a greater or smaller 
assortment—usually a large proportion—of slang, numerous slips 
of grammar, many more or less slovenly expressions and a great 
variety of homely-flavored or spicy turns of speech based on 
figurative imagery. The more formal vocabulary may be merely 
the other with all but the first-mentioned ingredient subtracted ; 
or it may have besides a considerable addition of more or less un- 
accustomed terms and structural forms gleaned from reading, and 
from the various teachers with whom the pupil has associated. 

When a pupil is in the classroom he assumes the second vocabu- 
lary. Tradition has fixed upon the English classroom a sense of 
an atmosphere of peculiar sanctity, so that there the utterance of 
certain types of speech is tabooed ; propriety demands correctness 
above all things else; there is a feeling that it is an essential part 
vf an English teacher to be extremely critical, and to make note of 
all errors; and that every error brings down grades. The boy who 
should utter in that room a fragment of slang, though but a tithe of 
what he is accustomed to emit without being noticed on the street 
or at home, would be looked upon as a daring innovator for whose 
expected rebuke the class wait in hushed awe. On the other hand, 
that one who should carry over into recess-time an expression sug- 
gesting elegance, to substitute a term conveying meaning for an 
omnibus colloquialism, who should dare to say “certainly” instead 
of “sure” or to insert in his conversation a word or a phrase that 
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expresses a thought in an abstract way, would be sure to create an 
eddy of amazement or a maelstrom of derision. 

The teacher of English, blind to this dualism of speech, often 
innocently imagines that pupils converse with each other in the 
same style in which they recite in his classes. He teaches, or 
lubors to teach, correctness, and elegance, and polish; and though 
he sees with a sigh that the impression made by his teaching, on 
the intellectual comprehension of his pupils, is apparently deeper 
than the influence upon their practice; and though he wonders 
why it is that certain by no means stupid pupils will never say 
much, and that others use very restricted vocabularies, he sets it 
down to a natural lack of language appreciation, or to the tem- 
perament of the individual, or to the depravity of human nature, 
and so eases his sense of disquietude. 

It is disconcerting to notice, however, as any one must who 
wishes to see, that the boy set down by the teacher as “tempera- 
mentally quiet” is often at recess fluently and even vociferously 
loquacious. And if he could be approached by the teacher so as 
to be unaware of the critical presence, his vocabulary would be 
seen not exactly to tally with the three requirements of good use. 
Such a teacher might find enlightenment in the following inci- 
dent: A certain girl who had been in high school English classes 
for three years in fair standing, and who in that time had not been 
known to utter a word of slang in the schoolroom, was overheard, 
unconscious of the teacher’s presence, talking rapidly and enthusi- 
astically to a classmate. There issued from her hitherto blameless 
lips the following: “Say, kiddo, I saw her yesterday over on Ross 
Avenue. She was the cutest thing I ever laid my eyes on; Kid, 
she was a peach. She was swell, nothin’ to it!” 

That represented the level on which she lived, and her teacher, 
who fancied that she maintained between times the standards of 
her English instruction, was one of the many who “imagine a vain 
thing.” 

There are, however, always some pupils who do eschew slang 
and vulgarisms and other violations of good usuage, and whose 

-ordinary speech, even when removed from the restrictions of 
standing in the class or criticism from the teacher, maintains a 
purity and a fulness of vocabulary gratifying to the soul of the 
-conscientious instructor. But let that instructor be cautious in 
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taking to himself the credit for this pleasing evidence of the 
efficacy of his teaching; for the same cause that lies beneath his 
failure to affect very deeply the habits of speech of the first class 
of pupils, his despair, accounts also for the excellencies of diction 
of the second class, his pride—a cause with which his painstaking 
efforts have very little connection. 

For, examine case after case, individual after individual, both 
in school and out, both in the presence of the critical atmosphere, 
and in situations most free from restraint, and there may be 
observed two unfailing phenomena: first, the pupil will, when 
he talks freely, use the language of the home or the stimulating 
environment; and second, the sense which he feels in the English 
classroom of a taboo put upon a part of his intimate expressions, 
aud the uncertainty he is in in regard to distinguishing and avoid- 
ing the objectionable expressions, together with the consciousness 
of being under criticism by one of vastly superior learning, will 
mean to many, not expression, but inhibition only, and they will 
remain silent or but feebly responsive. 

So long as this dualism exists, so long as two sets of words are 
recognized by the pupil, in one of which he thinks and by prefer- 
ence expresses himself, while the other he assumes, for only a 
small portion of time each week, in response to an artificially 
created demand, just so long will the teaching of the English 
language be largely futile. For it is not the intellectual compre- 
hension alone of correctness or of principles that counts; it is the 
getting of habits of good use. 

If the teacher will systematically analyze the situation, he will 
see that the reason for the failure of methods which produce re- 
straint and artificial stimulus is that their power is outmatched 
and overborne by forces of superior strength. There are three of 
these forces. 

The first lies in the fact that habits of years cannot easily be 
supplanted, and the teacher cannot in five hours per week prevail 
against well-rooted habits which during the other one hundred 
sixty-three are constantly reinforced. 

The second is that public opinion in the pupil’s world, repre- 
sented by the standards of the other pupils, outweighs the influence 
of the teacher. The boys pronounce for inelegance and inaccuracy, 
perversions and raciness, and all the teacher’s efforts against them 
cannot avail to establish his standards of purity. 
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The third is that stimulations to speech within the schoolroom 
are often but feeble, and largely artificial or too distantly medi- 
ated, while those outside are direct and impelling, so that force of 
utterance, the underlying impulse that traces the groove in the 
brain cell and makes for habit, is produced in conditions that 
more often than not lean toward that which is not highly desirable 
in language. ; 

On examination, it appears that the first condition as stated, is 
practically irremediable. The teacher cannot reform the diction 
of the home, nor can he increase the time of the classhour. 

The second could be removed, if somehow, in addition to an 
intellectual assent to the proposition that pure English is prefer- 
able to corrupt English, which any class will readily give, the 
teacher could win them to see and feel and know by experience, 
that for practical purposes, even among themselves, it would 
actually work better. How this may be done will be seen through 
the third. 

The third, the most fundamental, can be changed by substitut- 
ing vital and real stimulations for those which are secondary and 
artificial. The boy who wants his mother to write a note, asking 
that he be excused from school an hour earlier in order that he may 
attend a football game, exhibits a mastery of argument, a per- 
suasiveness of presentation, and an adeptness in refutation that 
would astonish his teacher, before whom he is habitually dumb. 
His desire is strong, and his means of obtaining its gratification are 
effective. His English is not the approved English of the school- 
room, but it works. In any matter that has to do with leader- 
ship among the boys, there is a power behind his eloquence that 
gets things done, beside which the rhetoric of the schoolroom is 
only a faint shadow. The first thing to be done, then, is to intro- 
duce a vital and moving interest. Put aside for the time being, all 
thought of trimming and pruning and shaping and concentrate 
upon getting something worth while to prune by producing a 
powerful stimulation. Let all the force of the teacher be directed 
to rousing such an interest in the subject itself that the pupils 
will be eager to talk about it. Then let them talk—do not ask 
them to write. Let the teacher’s presence be felt, not as a judge, 
not as one who gives grades, but as a sympathetic encourager, a 


quiet director, of the talking which they are themselves doing. 
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Let them talk freely; get them to thinking. Put them to work 
on argument, with a subject vital, and directly affecting themselves. 
There are scores of questions that every group of associated hu- 
man beings presents, not beyond their power to handle, that give 
scope to individuality of thought and feeling and expression. Put 
them on the defensive, make them aware of an audience that has 
io be convinced, introduce the element of conflict and victory, and 
in less than a week the most timid will be eagerly requesting an 
opportunity to speak again. 

The vocabulary used under this stimulation will not at first be 
a desirable one. There will be slang; there will be bad grammar; 
there will be sentences innocent of structure and abounding in 
objectionable repetitions. If the teacher has done his work skill- 
fully, it will be the every-day working clothes of the pupils’ 
thoughts, worn unconsciously. Let him congratulate himself if 
it be so, for he has bridged the gulf between the two vocabularies 
—not by extending the classroom vocabulary to the outside— 
that attempt has proven a failure—but by bringing the outside 
vocabulary into the schoolroom. 

Once transfer to the English classroom the English in which 
the boy is at home, and get him started freely using it to accom- 
plish a purpose ; let the purpose be a highly stimulating one, with 
the possibility of a combat and a victory; and there opens up a 
solution of the problem in the possibility of transforming that 
vocabulary. 

The habit of talking to an audience is not difficult to get. Be- 
fore his class, the boy will try out his vocabulary, and test it 
whether it works, The teacher will not have to say much about 
bad grammar. As the boy speaks to a purpose, and listens to 
his fellows speak, he will feel errors of speech to be blemishes, 
hindrances to effectiveness, which will fall away of themselves. 
As he feels a need in a vital way he will acquire a fuller and 
richer vocabulary. 

Remove then, the traditional restraints and inhibitions; pro- 
vide stimulation by directing the interest to a problem that has 
a vital bearing on life, and the dualism of vocabulary will cease, 
because the artificial situation which demanded a diction artificial 
to the pupil will have been made real, the teacher having allied 
with himself all the powers of the pupils’ world, will have solved 


his problem. 





Examination Questions for “ The Courtship of Miles Standish ” 
Maun E. KIn@s.ey, 


1. What do you understand by the terms “subject”, “theme”, “mo- 
tif”, “treatment”, and “style” of a poem? Illustrate from THE 
CouRTSHIP OF MiLEs STANDISH. It is said that this poem has two 
“themes” of universal interest. What are they? 

2. How will you characterize the poem under discussion? Point 
out those features of the poem which justify the terms used in your 
characterization. 

3. What is the historical foundation of THe CourTsHiP oF MILEs 
STanDisH? Enumerate all the well known facts of the history of 
the period to which reference is made in the poem. Are you familiar 
with any works of prose fiction dealing with the same period? 

4. Make titles for fifteen pictures with which to illustrate this 
poem. Enumerate the details which enter into the composition of 
any five of these pictures. 

5. Tell the story of Miles Standish’s courtship. With whom are 
you more in sympathy, with Standish or with Alden? Why? 

6. “Lines and passages in THE CouRTSHIP oF MILES STANDISE 
are among the English-speaking world’s most familiar possessions.” 
Quote ten of these passages, giving the context for each. 

%. Describe the metre of the poem. What are the advantages of 
the metre for this particular poem? Describe the different effects 
produced by this metre in the Wooing Scene and in the passage 
describing Standish’s defeat of the Indians. 

8. What are the most conspicuous excellences of the literary style 
of the poem? Discuss the diction and the kind of figure used through- 
out. Show that the figures are eminently fitted to the character of 
the story. 

9. Enumerate the salient points of the story of the poem. How 
much of the narrative is developed around Priscilla’s question, “Why 
don’t you speak for yourself, John?” 

10. Draw the contrast between Miles Standish and John Alden, as 
regards personal appearance and character. Which do you like better? 
Why? 

11. Describe the closing scene of the story. In these days of 
“realism” in story writing, what would, doubtless, have been the 
ending? Which ending would you prefer? Why? 

12. Enumerate those incidents and scenes which lead up to the 
denoument of the plot. Which scene is the climax of the simple 
plot? From the simple and lovely picture which closes the poem, 
draw conclusions as to the personality of the author. 
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13. Give a brief biographical sketch of Longfellow. What fact in 
the poet’s life connects him closely with his pem? “THE CouRTSHIP 
oF Mites STanpDIsH” is “one of three crowning heights of Longfel- 
low’s range of more ambitious things’—name the other two poems 
and state the subject of each. In what other poems has Longfellow 
depicted Colonial life? 

14. Describe Plymouth as it was in the days of Alden and Pris- 
cilla, using the poem as your only source of information. Describe 
the Plymouth of today. What traces remain of the personages, places, 
and events described or mentioned in our poem? 

15. “Nothing was heard in the room but the hurrying pen of the 
stripling’—Write a letter purporting to be from John Alden, contain- 
ing full tidings of “that terrible winter.” 

16. Write short papers on the following subjects: 

(1). A Sunday in Old Plymouth. 

(2). The Puritans and the Indians. 

(3). The Indians of the Poem. 

(4). Manners and Customs of the Pilgrims. 

17%. Describe the wedding of Priscilla. Describe in full three other 
scenes which you consider especially effective. 

18. Relate the history of John Alden, Priscilla Mullens, and Miles 
Standish, both before and after the period covered by the poem. 

19. Relate that portion of the story suggested by each of the 
following passages : 

(1). Yonder there, on the hill by the sea, lies buried Rose Standish. 

(2). IT ama maker of war, and not a maker of phrases. 

(3). Led by their Indian guide, by Hobomok, friend of the white 

man. 

(4). Not one looked back, who had set his hand to this ploughing. 

(5). Why does the bridegroom start and stare at the strange ap- 

parition ? 

20. Explain the allusion in each of the following and give the 
context for each passage: 

(1). God had sifted three kingdoms to find the wheat for this 

planting. 

(2). My foot was the first that stepped on the rock— 

(3). Not Angles, but Angels. 

(4). The immortal Twelfth Legion. 

(5). Huge as Goliath of Gath. 

(6). “Puritan flowers”, he said, “and the type of Puritan maid- 

ens.” 

21. Describe in full, the picture with which the story of the poem 
opens. To what extent is this opening scene a character revealing 
episode? How much of the story does the first canto reveal ? 

22. Describe in full the sailing of the Mayflower. What line in 
the description appeals to you most? 
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6. Lines and passages in THE CourTsHIP oF MILES STANDISH 
don’t you speak for yourself, John?” Draw the contrast between Miles 
Standish and John Alden, as regards persed appearance and char- 
acter. Which do you like better? Why? 

23. Give a title for each of the sain of the poem and state that 
portion of the story developed by each canto. 


24. To whom does each of the following passages refer: 

(1). Short of stature he was, but strongly built and athletic. 

(2). Naked down to the waist and grim and ferocious in aspect. 

(3). Fair-haired, azure eyed, with delicate Saron complexion. 

(4). She was the first to die of all who came in the Mayflower. 

(5). The loveliest maiden in Plymouth. 

(6). Only one of them old, the hill that was nearest to heaven. 

(7). He isa little chimney and heated hot in a moment. 

(8). Here isa fellow who could both write and fight, and in both 
was equally skillful. 

(9). Youngest of all was he of the men who came in the May- 


flower. 

25. Give the history of the settlers of Plymouth, stating why they 
were called Pilgrims and Puritans. Why was the place of settlement 
named “Plymouth”? Give the names of at least five of the Pilgrims 
who were living in Plymouth at the time covered by the story of the 
poem. 








American Notes—Editorial 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson, A. M., M. D., in “Good Housekeeping” for 
October, speaks vigorously in regard to the present requirements of 
our high schools and their relation to the health of our girls. Par- 
ents who have daughters in such schools will be grateful for this 
outspoken condemnation of the high pressure system that breaks 
down so many young women, unfitting them for ‘happiness and the 
duties that await them in life. Dr. Hutchinson makes constructive 
as well as destructive suggestions. We quote a few paragraphs in the 
belief that they are well worth considering: 

“The burning problem of the season and the day is, ‘How can our 
girls survive the high school? The question has been asked by 
anxious mothers and thoughtful fathers for decades past, with but 
little appreciable progress toward an answer. The time has come to 
reverse the question, and ask, ‘How long can the high school survive 
the girl and her demands for health and happiness? Put this way 
we ought to get an answer to the question in about six weeks. 

“Hitherto, we have been working at the problem wrong end to. We 
have been regarding culture as a fixed and immutable law, a divine 
ordinance handed down from some collegiate Mount Sinai, to which 
the girl must conform at her peril, even at the risk of a life of in- 
validism, or an early death. Our daughters simply must have an edu- 
cation, must graduate, whether they win a diploma or an epitaph; 
whether their degrees are engrossed upon creamy parchment and 
tied with a blue ribbon, or carved upon snowy marble and set up in 
the cemetery.” 

* * * * * * 

“What has this joyous, red-blooded, dancing, fun-loving, sun-loving 
creature to do with brick walls and the stuffy air of schoolrooms and 
prim, little, angular desks set in rigid rows, and lessons to match; 
with four years of confinement at hard labor as exhausting and as 
profitless as the treadmill and without even the advantage of develop- 
ing the leg muscles? Surely her place is with the birds and the 
squirrels, the flowers and the butterflies, roaming the woods and mak- 
ing friends with the other beautiful, shy, wild things. Does any one 
doubt what the result of such an education as this for these three 
critical years would be, supplemented by the watchful care of the 
mother, the wise counsel and delighted companionship of her father 
and the good comradeship of her brothers and other girls’ brothers ?” 

* * * 4 * * 

“Suppose we try to make the school for these critical years of the 
girl’s life—yes, and for all other years—as much like a big, busy, 
happy home as possible, with spacious parlors and sunny morning 
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rooms; with quiet, breezy alcoves for writing and study; with a piazza 
dining-room, and one of ‘the gardens, manual training shops and sheds, 
a swimming pool, playgrounds for basket-ball and rounders, drill 
grounds, and open-air dancing greens. This again, is no mere rosy 
vision, but the hard-headed, actual demand of practical educators. 
The minimum grounds for new schoolhouses have for three years been 
laid down by the Chicago School Board, at two acres; and six acres 
are recommended where possible.” 
** * * * * * 

“So the first principle of the new curriculum must be that at least 
four, and preferably six of the available ten hours of the young girl’s 
working day shall be spent on some pretext or another in the open 
air. It is simply astonishing how many subjects even of our present 
classic curriculum can be taught in the open air when once you have 
made up your mind that you “have to.” The adoption of this gen- 
eral principle would vastly improve the hygienic conduct and condi- 
tions of the girl’s home life. Indeed, it must be remembered, and 
constantly borne in mind, that the silly, artificial barriers and preju- 
dices which the rational education has to fight are not merely those 
of the schools, but of society and of the home. The school is only one 
manifestation of the crushing straight- “jacket of forms and ceremonies 
into which at this age the young girl is being strapped down for life, 
of the stifling net of fine ladyism and frippery and propriety which is 
being thrown over her head. Does she want to run, romp, play, 
shout and sing from pure joy of being alive, even on the one morning 
of the week on which the school program leaves her free, she is 
promptly jerked back and sat upon by a watchful mother, sister, or 
aunt, and told in acidulous tones that she is getting too big for such. 
childishness.” 


This interesting and significant statement is furnished by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, New York :— 

Dr. Edward N. Clopper, formerly Secretary of the National Child 
Labor Committee for the Mississippi Valley, in his new book “Child 
Labor in City Streets” (Macmillan, 1912), quotes the results of in- 
vestigations in St. Louis, Cincinnati, New York and Toledo to prove 
that children who are at work out of school hours are more backward 
than the average child. For instance, in Toledo, out of 287 school 
children who were engaged in street trades out of school hours and of 
whom the great majority were newsboys, 55 per cent. were backward 
as against 37 per cent. of backward children among the total number 
enrolled. The retardation was more serious among the street workers 
than among the others, 26.7 per cent. of the retarded street workers 
being three or more years behind, as against 17.7 per cent. of all re- 
tarded children. Dr. Clopper truly says, “These figures become all 
the more significant when it is remembered that figures for the total 
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enrollment. include the street workers, so that the comparison does 
not appear to be as unfavorable to the street workers as it is in 
reality.” 

In Toledo, from the same survey, a study was made of the 169 
street workers ten to thirteen years of age. It showed 61 per cent. of 
them backward, 38 per cent. normal, and only one per cent. ahead. A 
similar study of 177 newsboys in New York City, ten to thirteen years 
of age, where they are subject to restrictions as to hours, showed 67 
per cent. of backws ard children, only 32 per cent. normal and one 
per cent. ahead. ‘There are of course other factors which contribute 
to bring about this condition of backwardness, such as poverty, mal- 
nutrition and mental deficiency, but there can be no doubt that the 
evil effects of street work are in large measure responsible for the 
poor showing made in the schools by the children who follow such 
occupation.” 

Ten states and four cities have attempted a very limited restriction 
of street trading. Dr. Clopper points out that “all efforts to secure 
such regulation should be based upon the principle that street trading 
is an undesirable form of labor for children.” He fully proves this 
contention by a review of its effects upon health, morals and efficiency. 
“American child labor laws usually contain a provision to the effect 
that no child under sixteen years shall engage in any employment 
that may be considered dangerous to its life or limb or where its 
health may be injured or morals depraved. . . In this list of un- 
desirable forms of labor, street work should be included. Great 
Britain has had far more experience in the matter of regulating the 
work of children than any state in this country, and in the light of all 
this experience, her department: . committee of 1910 has emphatically 
declared that street trading by boys under seventeen and girls under 
eighteen should be absolutely prohibited. . . This should be our 
ideal in America.” 


Fifteen thousand dollars is at the disposal of the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies to be used during the school year of 
1912-13 in aiding teachers and pupils to push the work of bird study 
in the schools. In expending this fund the Association plans to pro- 
vide the teachers, without expense to them, a number of publications 

bird study; for the pupils a set of ten colored pictures of Ameri- 
can birds from original drawings made for the purpose by the best 
artists in America, and also leaflets discussing the habits and activi- 
ties of the birds and an Audubon button. The Association during 
the school year of 1911-12 was able to supply material to teachers 
which resulted in about thirty thousand children receiving systematic 
instruction in bird study. This was all done in connection with their 
other school work, and did not interfere with the regular school 
duties in the slightest. Teachers from all over the country have 
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written with the greatest enthusiasm of the way in which this move- 
ment is being received by the pupils and also by the parents. The 
following endorsement is given to the work by Hon. P. P. Claxton, U. 
S. Commissioner of Education: 

“T consider the work of the Junior Audubon classes very important 
for both educational and economic results, and I congratulate you 
upon the opportunity of extending it. The bird clause in the Mosaic 
law ends with the words: ‘That it may be well with thee, and that 
thou mayest prolong thy days.’ The principle still holds. I hope 
that through your efforts the American people may soon be better in- 
formed in ‘regard to our wild birds and their value.” Correspondence 
addressed to 'T’. Gilbert Pearson, Secretary, 1974 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring detailed information. 


We do not hesitate to commend in this department of EpucatTIon 
any good thing that is closely connected with school interests. There- 
fore, ~ without any “axe to grind” of our own, but purely for love of 
& good cause well presented, we call attention to a new educational 
magazine called “The Playground.” It will tell you what you wish to 
know about playground management and activities, folk-dancing, 
cramatic play, games, story-telling and athletics. It will keep you 
in touch with the latest developments in recreation center work and 
ihe wider use of the school building; with recreational surveys made 
in cities and rural communities. It will give you the opportunity to 
learn how other communities are meeting their recreation problems. 
It will describe festivals and pageants, which are fast becoming a 
very important phase of community recreation. It contains the pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, and the Year Book giving statistics regarding 
playground work throughout the country. “The Playground” is an 
illustrated monthly of thirty-six pages. Price $2.00 a year, issued by 
The Playground and Recreation Association of America, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 


At the fifth International Congress of Mathematicians recently 
held at Cambridge, England, Professor David Eugene Smith of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, was appointed to the Central 
Committee of the International Commission on the Teaching of Mathe- 
matics to serve with Professor Klein of the University of Goéttingen, 
Professor Fehr of the University of Geneva, and Sir George Greenhill 
of London. This commission was created at the Congress of Mathe- 
maticians held four years ago in Rome and consisted then of the three 
scientists last named. The reports, of which some 250 were made to 
the commission from various countries, were so interesting and so 
valuable that the commission was reappointed for another four years, 
with the addition of Professor Smith. 
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Professor Smith is one of the most eminent mathematicians in this 
country and the author of a number of books on the history of mathe- 
matics as well as of many leading text-books in the various branches 
of mathematics. 


The original purpose of American colleges was mainly to train 
men for the ministry, but so it is no longer. Harvard, founded chiefly 
to educate clergymen, now gives to this profession barely two per cent. 
of her graduates; Yale, begun under similar impulses, now contrib- 
utes a meager three per cent. This and other interesting changes in 
the professions favored by college graduates are described in a bulle- 
tin by Bailey B. Burritt on “Professional Distribution of University 
and College Graduates,” just issued by the United States Bureau of 
Education. 

The decline in the numbers going into the ministry has been ac- 
companied by a rise in the professions of teaching, law, and business. 
All three have been more or less consistent gainers at the expense of 
the ministry. 

A final summary of 37 representative colleges shows that teaching 
is now the dominant profession of college graduates, with 25 per cent. ; 
business takes 20 per cent. ; law, which ‘took one-third of all the gradu- 
ates at the beginning of the nineteenth century, now claims but 15 
per cent.; medicine takes between 6 and 7 per cent., and seems to be 
slightly on the decline; engineering is slowly going up, but still takes 
only 3 or 4 per cent.; while the ministry, with its present 5 or 6 per 
cent. of the total, has reached the lowest mark for that profession in 
the two and a half centuries of American college history. The above 
is from a bulletin of the Bureau of Education at W ashington. 


It is to the credit of those who are interested in the promotion of 
the religious education of our young people, that they are adopting 
so many of the best methods used in the public schools. The graded 
system has come to the Sunday School to stay. It is an immense 
advance upon the old one-lesson-for-all method. Teacher-training 
classes are following, as a matter of course; and the organization of 
bodies of Sunday School officials for the discussion of problems and 
the improvement of methods is now a well nigh world-wide move- 
ment. An example of a strong, voluntary, interdenominational or- 
ganization, for fellowship and work along these lines, is found in the 
“Sunday School Superintendents’ Union- of Boston and Vicinity.’ 
This body is made up chiefly of Baptists, Congregationalists and 
Methodists, with a sprinkling of Episcopalians, Presbyterians and 
others, affording an admirable example of practical church union. 
Its meetings are held monthly on Monday evenings, from October to 
May, with a social hour, banquet and program of addresses and 
discusions. This year it has several efficient committees through 
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which it is making its influence felt, out among the churches. It 
has a committee on Teacher-Training, a Sex-Education committee, 
and a Visiting committee, all of which are busy along valuable lines 
of religious education. The following questions from.a recent bulle- 
tin of the Visiting committee are intended to guide the observations 
of superintendents and teachers whom the committee sends out to 
visit other schools in the effort to discover the best methods and to 
promote sociability and a professional spirit. We reproduce this 
“questionaire” in the belief that it will be of interest to many of our 
readers who, in different parts of the country, are leaders in Church 
and Sunday School affairs as well as in secular education. It should 
be said that the visitors are instructed “to carry a message of good 
cheer” and to “look for things that will bring encouragement and in- 
spiration to the members of the Union”, on these visits. They are 
left free to make their own wholly original observations if they prefer ; 
but the “questionaire” is intended to be suggestive. It is as follows: 


1. Approximate number of pupils? 

2. Approximate number of teachers? 

3. Is the school graded? If so, when? 

4. If graded, how is the system working? 

5. What special methods are used for winning men? 

6. What special methods are used for winning women? 

%. What special methods are used for winning the older boys? 

8. Is there a Kindergarten? If so, how supported and con- 
ducted ? 

9. Are there Teacher’s Meetings? If so, how conducted ? 

10. Are there Teacher-Training Classes ? 

11. Is sex instruction attempted? If so, how? 

12. How is an interest in missions promoted? 

13. Are the opening and closing exercises effectively utilized ? 

14. What place is given to music? 

15. How are the collections taken and for what used? 

16. Is there a Sunday School Library? Is it well patronized ? 

17%. Of additions to the church on confession of faith, what per- 
centage is from the School ? 

18. What part does the Pastor take in the activities of the school? 

19. Is the school represented in the Sunday School Superinten- 
dent’s Union? 

20. What strikes you as the strongest feature in this school? 

21. Do you feel that your visit to this school has helped you? 
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Foreign Notes 


VocaTIONAL EpUcATION IN Prussia.—Prussia is moving with 
rapid strides toward a complete system of obligatory vocational educa- 
tion. The industrial continuation schools being part of the public 
school system in each community, the question of compulsory or 
optional attendance has heretofore been determined by the respective 
municipalities. ‘The Government, however, by conditioning its an- 
nual appropriations to the continuation schools on the establishment 
of compulsory attendance, has succeeded in inducing most of the com- 
munities to adopt this rule, After agitation for a number of years, 
a draft of a national law has recently “been submitted to the P russian 
Legislature which makes three years attendance at an industrial or 
commercial continuation school, obligatory on the part of all boys 
under 18 years of age who are employed in industrial or commercial 
work in the particular community. The boys usually finish the com- 
mon schools at the age of 14 or 15, and, according to the proposed 
State law, their compulsory attendance at the continuation school will 
continue for three years or until the end of their apprenticeship, but 
not beyond the 18th year. It is also provided in the bill that one can 
be released by the school authorities from the obligation to attend the 
public industrial continuation school by attendance during the re- 
quired legal period, and for an equal number of hours at a guild or 
other continuation school or trade school, provided that the instruc- 
tion at such school has been recognized by the President of the re- 
spective Government District (Regierungs-P1 raesident) as an adequate 
substitute. 

The tuition in a public industrial continuation school is very small, 
usually about $1.50 per year for an apprentice, and about $1.00 for a 
factory operative or other unskilled worker, and is _ by the master 
or employer. The main financial burden, however, is borne by the 
municipality aided by State appropriations if the inal authorities 
have established compulsory attendance. 


Pusiic INSTRUCTION IN BuiGarta.—The fact of Bulgaria’s long 
preparation for war explains the remarkable success of its army in the 
present war with Turkey. In the same spirit the endeavor was made 
from the time the independence of the country was declared to create 

a system of public instruction, where none existed. The first legisla- 
tive assembly of the independent nation, which convened in 1879, 
adopted an education law of comprehensive scope providing for pri- 
mary schools, secondary schools (gymnasia and progymnasia), Uni- 
versity, School of Arts and School of Music; subsequent legislation 
has increased the central control of the system. As regards secondary 
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education equal provision is made for both boys and girls; the law 
expressly declares that in each department the State shall maintain 
two secondary schools; one for boys, the other for girls. 

The complete execution of this law has been impossible but such 
advance has been made that in 1910 there were 3,786 elementary schools 
employing 8,697 teachers and enrolling 430,011 pupils (262,394 boys, 
167,717 girls) which was equivalent to 12 per cent. of the population. 
There were also 319 secondary schools enrolling 40,050 boys and 
28,448 girls. The State bears two-thirds the cost of elementary 
schools and one-half that of the secondary schools, the municipal and 
communal authorities providing the remainder. In 1911 the budget 
for public instruction exceeded $4,700,000. 

The other Balkan States have made public instruction a prominent 
interest of the government and in this respect offer a striking contrast 
to Turkey. The Turks, though not openly hostile to Byzantine or to 
modern education and culture, have looked upon both with indiffer- 
ence and contempt; for them the Koran is all sufficient. They have 
not interfered directly with the education of the Christian inhabitants 
of the Empire when these have been able to pay liberally for the priv- 
ilege. But no career, under ordinary circumstances, has been open to 
Christians in Turkey save that which the church might afford. Under 
these conditions the Greek church has been the bond of union between 
all the Christian subjects of the Sultan as well as between the king- 
doms which have separated from the Turkish Empire. For this reason 
the present war assumes in a sense the aspect of a religious struggle. 

[Teachers interested in this war which will change the map of 
Europe will find a lucid statement of the position of Austria-Hungary 
in relation to it in the Independent of Nov. 7, 1912; the article is 
by Herbert Adams Gibbons, Instructor in Robert College, Constan- 
tinople]. 

The Greek educational system culminates in the National Univer- 
sity at Athens, which draws students from all the Balkan States. In 
April, 1837, Otho appointed by the Powers to be the first king of 
regenerated Greece issued a decree for the establishment of a univer- 
sity. Following the custom of the Germans he named the new in- 
stitution after himself, and not until 1862 was the name changed to 
National University. 

According to the decree of 1837 there were to be four faculties; 
theology, law, medicine, and philosophy. In 1904 there was added 
a faculty of physical and mathematical sciences. Each faculty is un- 
der the presidency of a dean. Prior to 1882 the professors were 
chosen by the Government. The combined faculties elect a rector 
annually. The highest governing body of the university is the senate, 
whose membership includes the rector of the university; the rector 
of the preceding year; the dean, and one other representative from 
each of the five faculties. Since 1882 each faculty proposes the candi- 
dates for the professorships, and the Minister of Education appoints. 
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The Government pays the larger portion of the salaries of the 
university officers. Students pay 2 dr. (about 40 cents) a year fora 
certificate of attendance in each course they take. Tuition amounts 
to 160 dr. per year, and there is an examination fee of 250 dr. in the 
legal and medical faculties, but only 150 dr. in the other faculties. 
The diploma costs 50 dr. 


A New InstiTuTE oF PEepacocy.—The present season has been 
marked in Switzerland by the establishment at Geneva of a school of 
high pedagogic studies which bears the name, “Institute J.-J. 
Rousseau”. ‘lhe purpose of the Institute is two fold: (1) to meet the 
demand on the part of teachers for instruction in psychology and 
pedology; (2) to insure the continued development of the science of 
education. In this double function the Institute responds to a very 
real need and at the same time gives proof that the “science of educa- 
tion” is no longer an empty phrase. This proof is found in the very 
definite programs of the Institute which comprises general psychol- 
ogy, the psychology of the child, “puericulture,” “didactics”, 
school hygiene, with special attention to the maladies of childhood, 
the psychopathology and pedagogy of abnormal and backward chil- 
dren, moral and social education, and the history and philosophy of 
the great educators. The method of training is to be eminently prac- 
tical and individual and necessarily presupposes a completed course 
of general education on the part of the students, in other words it is 
post-graduate. 

In an exposé of the principles and purposes of this establishment, its 
chief promoter, Professor Claparéde of the University of Geneva, calls 
attention to the institutions in different countries which fulfill in some 
degree the same mission. These include, in America, the children’s 
Institute of Clark University and Witmer’s Psychologic Clinic at 
Philadelphia, the pedagogic sections of the University of La Plata, 
and of the University of Chile; in Europe the municipal laboratory 
of educational psychology at Milan, a similar laboratory at Antwerp 
and several centres in Germany, among the last notably the Seminar 
at Jena. 

It has long been admitted that education is an art founded upon 
philosophy, to this basis science must be added. 
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Book Notices 


THE ESSENTIALS OF PHYSICS. By George Anthony Hill. Ginn and 
Company. Price, $1.10. 

The aim of this book is to present the subject in the briefest form con- 
sistent with clearness and accuracy. In three hundred and fifty pages 
which can be covered easily in a course of one year or less, according to 
the number of recitations each week, the subject is treated. Great care 
also has been exercised in arranging the questions in logical sequence, to 
develop the subject with the utmost ease and naturalness. It is assumed 
that a suitable laboratory course of experiments will be carried on in 
connection with the course outlined in this textbook. 


A NEW SERIES IN WOODWORK AND CARPENTRY. By Charles A. 
King, formerly Director of Manual Training, Eastern High School, Bay 
City, Mich. American Book Company. Elements of woodwork. Elements 
of Construction. Constructive Carpentry. Inside Finishing. Handbook 
for Teachers and Normal Schools. 

This is the only series of textbooks in woodwork and carpentry which 
occupies a place midway between books of a very elementary nature and 
those that are very technical. It combines in a simple and systematic 
manner much of the material usually found in both elementary and tech- 
nical books, and by carefully planned exercises leads the student natural- 
ly from the rudimentary to the advanced work. The books are adapted 
to the needs of all grades of students in any school or institution in 
which elementary or advanced woodwork, carpentry, or joinery is taught. 


A TWO YEARS’ COURSE IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Charles 
Lane Hanson, Mechanic Arts High School, Boston. Ginn & Company. 
Price, 90 cents. 


The author’s “English Composition,” although used for two-year 


courses in some schools, is generally considered a first-year book. The 
present volume provides an abundance of material for the first and the 
second year of any high school. It has many features that will commend 


it to teachers of this subject. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS IN COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. By 
Erle E. Clippinger, Assistant Professor of English, Indiana State Normal 
School. 371 pages. Illustrated. Silver, Burdett & Company. Price, $1.00. 

This book is different from other texts on this subject, in that it unites 
the study of rhetoric with the study of composition in a practical way. 
The pupil who studies this book learns from the very beginning of his 
theme work how and why the principles of rhetoric, the rules of grammar 
and the niceties of diction are related to his own attempts at writing. 
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EUROPE AND ITS PEOPLE. By Will S. Monroe and Miss Anna Buck- 
bee. Harper and Brothers. Price, 40 cents. 

An excellent little introductory geographic Reader for the fourth school 
year. 


HEREDITY AND EUGENICS. A course of Lectures summarizing re- 
cent advances in knowledge, in variation, heredity, and evolution and its 
relation to plant, animal and human improvement and welfare. By Wil- 
liam Ernest Castle, John Merle Coulter, Charles Benedict Dav enport, Ed- 
ward Murray East, William Lawrence Tower. The University of Chicago 
Press. Price, $2.50 net. 

The intent of this volume is indicated by the sub-title. Great advances 
in knowledge are being made by modern scholarship, largely through the 
laboratory method. In the realm of investigation covered by the studies 
reported in this book important discoveries are being applied to the 
human race with a good prospect that many evils arising out of igno- 
rance and carelessness may be eliminated and a stronger, nobler race 
may be produced in years to come. 


ELOQUENCE. By Garrett P. Serviss. New York. Harper & Brothers. 
Price, $1.25, net. 

Here is a book of 214 pages packed with wise, illuminating and exceed- 
ingly helpful “counsel on the art of public speaking.” Mr. Serviss is him- 
self an able, brilliant and successful orator. He is also a writer of con- 
siderable note. In the present book he writes as the result of deep study, 
wide experience and out of a full heart. The result is a very readable 
and practical book, and one which will be very helpful to all who come 
to it desiring to improve themselves in the high and beautiful art of pub- 
lie speaking. Not only are his remarks sane and wise, but they are won- 
derfully stimulating. He draws from very wide fields of experience, ob- 
servation and reading. The illustrative passages are very numerous, often 
of considerable length and always admirably chosen. Mr. Serviss has 
given us a strong book full of sound advice; a book to rouse and stimu- 
late the student’s best powers, for which he deserves the heartiest com- 
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mendation. We note a minute error on page 27, line 4. 


Periodical Notes. 


In the November number of McClure’s, under the title ‘‘My Experiences as a Progres - 
sive Delegate,’’ Jane Addams, who was one of the delegates to the first great national con- 
vention in which women have ever participated, and who was influential in forming the 
platform of a leading political party, tells what she herself felt to be the significance of her 

osition in the Progressive Convention. Among the notable articles in the North American 
Review for November is a brilliant paper by Gabriel Hanotaux, the late Foreign Minister of 
France, on “ North America and France.”’ and a most delightful travel essay on “ Phases 
of Madrid,”’ by William Dean Howells. An intefesting story of the adoption of the present 
Intercollegiate Football is told by Parke H. Davis in the November St. Nicholas. Woodrow 
Wilson was coach of the Princeton Football Team of 1890 on which Mr. Davis was end rush. 
The Atlantic Monthly for November contains an article by Arthur Tracy Cabot on “ Tuber- 
culosis and the Schools’ that has many excellent and practical suggestions which, carried 
out, could not fail to bring a marked change for the better in the physical and mental con- 
dition of our school children. Lovers of the opera will find much of interest in a sketch 
‘of the very wonderful development and work of Olive Fremsiad by Clare P. Peeler in the 
November Delineator. 





